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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL, 1876. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT SION COLLEGE. 


I nave heard it confidently asserted, that 
the Church of England is an institution 
so thoroughly artificial, and of which the 
justification, if any justification for it 
can be found, must be sought in reasons 
so extremely far-fetched, that only highly 
trained and educated people can be made 
to see that it has a possible defence at all, 
and that to undertake its defence before a 
plain audience of working men would be 
hopeless. It would be very interesting 
to try the experiment ; and I had long 
had a half-formed design of endeavour- 
ing to show to an audience of working 
men the case, as I for my part conceived 
it, on behalf of the Church of England. 
But meanwhile there comes to me my 
friend, your President, and reminds me 
of an old request of his that I should 
some day speak in this hall, and presses 
me to comply with it this very season. 
And if Iam to speak at Sion College, 
and to the London clergy, and at this 
juncture, how can I help remembering 
my old design of speaking about the 
Church of England; remembering it, 
and being tempted, though before a very 
different audience, to take that subject ! 
Jeremy Taylor says : “ Every minister 
ought to concern himself in the faults 
of them that are present, but not of the 
absent.” “Every minister,” he says 
again, “‘ought to preach to his hearers 
and urge their duty ; St. John the Bap- 
tist told the soldiers what the soldiers 
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should do, but troubled not their heads 
with what was the duty of the Scribes 
and Pharisees.” And certainly one 
should not defend the Church of Eng- 
land to an audience of clergy and to an 
audience of artisans in quite the same 
way. But perhaps one ought not to care 
to put at all before the clergy the case 
for the Church of England, but rather 
one should bring before them the 
case against it. For the case of the 
Church of England is supposed to be 
their own case, and they are parties 
interested ; and to commend their own 
case to the parties interested is useless, 
but what may do them most good is 
rather to show them its defects. And 
in this view, the profitable thing for 
the London clergy at Sion College to 
hear would be, perhaps, a lecture on dis- 
establishment, an exhortation to “ happy 
despatch.” But this is not so, for the 
simple reason that the Church of Eng- 
land is not a private sect but a national 
institution. There can be no greater 
mistake than to regard the cause of the 
Church of England as the cause of the 
clergy, and the clergy as the parties con- 
cerned for the maintenance of the Church 
of England. The clergy are a very small 
minority of the nation. As the Church 
of England will not be abolished to 
gratify the jealousy of this and that 
private sect, also a small minority 
of the nation, so neither will it be 
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482 The Church 
maintained to gratify the interest of 
the clergy. Public institutions must 
have public reasons for existing ; and if 
at any time there arise circumstances 
and dangers which induce a return to 
those reasons, to set them in a clear 
light to oneself again, aud to make sure 
of them. the cleygy may with just as 
much propriety do this, or assist at its 
being done—nay, they are as much 
bound to do it—as any other members 
of the community. 

But some one will perhaps be dis- 
posed to say, that though there is no 
impropriety in your hearing the Church 
of England defended, yet there is an 
impropriety in my defending it to you. 
A man who has published a good deal 
that is at variance with the body of 
theological doctrine commonly received 
in the Church of England, and com- 
monly preached by its ministers, cannot 
well, it may be thought, stand up before 
the clergy as a friend to their cause and 
to that of the Church. Professed ardent 
enemies of the Church have assured me 
that I am really, in their opinion, one 
of the worst enemies that the Church 
has, a much worse enemy than them- 
selves. Perhaps that opinion is shared 
by some of those who now hear me. I 
make bold to say that it is totally erro- 
neous. It is founded in an entire mis- 
conception of the character and scope 
of what I have written concerning reli- 
gion. I regard the Church of England 
as, in fact, a great national society for the 
promotion of what is commonly called 
goodness, and for promoting it through 
the most effectual means possible, the 
ouly means which are really and truly 
effectual for the object—through the 
means of the Christian religion and of 
the Bible. This plain practical object 
is undeniably the object of the Church 
of England and of the clergy. “Our 
province,” says Butler, whose sayings 
comethe morereadily to my mind because 
I have been very busy with him lately, 
“four province is virtue and religion, life 
and manners, the science of improving 
the emper and making the heart better. 
This is the field assigned us to cultivate ; 
how much it has lain neglected is indeed 
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astonishing. He who should find out one 
rule to assist us in this work would de. 
serve infinitely better of mankind thay 
all the improvers of other knowledge 
put together.” This is indeed true re. 
ligion, true Christianity. “ Z/1i sunt ver) 
Jideles Tui,” says the “Imitation,” “ guj 
totam vitam suam ad emendationem dis. 
ponunt.” Undoubtedly this is so; and 
the more we come to see and feel it to be 
so, the more shall we get a happy sense 
of clearness and certainty in religion. 
Now, to put a new construction upon 
many things that are said in the Bible, 
to point out errors in the Bible, errors 
in the dealings of theologians with it, 
is exactly the sort of “other know. 
ledge” which Butler disparages by com- 
parison with a knowledge more import- 
ant. Perhaps he goes too far when he 
disparages it so absolutely as in another 
place he does, where he makes Moses 
conclude, and appears to agree with 
Moses in concluding, that “the only 
knowledge, which is of any avail to us, 
is that which teaches us our duty or 
assists us in the discharge of it.” “If,” 
says he, “the discoveries of men of deep 
research and curious inquiry serve the 
cause of virtue and religion, in the way 
of proof, motive to practise, or assistance 
in it; or if they tend to render life less 
unhappy and promote its satisfactions, 
then they are most usefully employed; 
but bringing things to light, alone and 
of itself, is of no manner of use any 
otherwise than as entertainment and 
diversion.” ‘‘ Bringing things to light” 
is not properly to be spoken of, I think, 
quite in this fashion. Still, with the 
low comparative rank which Butler 
assigns to it I will not quarrel ; and 
when he urges that “knowledge is not 
our proper happiness,” and that “men 
of research and curious inquiry should 
just be put in mind not to mistake 
what they are doing,” we may all of us 


readily admit that his admonitions are 
wise and salutary. 

And therefore the object of the 
Church, which is in large the promo- 
tion of goodness, and the business of 
the clergy, which is -to teach men their 
duty and to assist them in the discharge 
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of it, do really interest me more, and do 
appear in my eyes as things much more 
yaluable and important than the object 
and business pursued in those writings 
of mine which are in question, writings 
which seek to put a new construction 
on much in the Bible, to alter the cur- 
rent criticism of it, to invalidate the 
conclusions of theologians from it. If 
the two are to conflict, I had far rather 
that it should be the object and busi- 
ness of those writings which should 
have to give way. Most certainly the 
establishment of an improved biblical 
criticism, or the demolition of the sys- 
tems of theologians, will never in itself 
avail to teach men their duty or to 
assist thea in the discharge of it. Per- 
haps, even, no one can very much give 
himself to such tasks without running 
some risk of over-valuing their import- 
ance and of being diverted by them 
from practice. But there are times 
when practice itself, when the very 
object of the Church and of the clergy 
—the promotion of goodness through 
the instrumentality of the Christian re- 
ligion and of the Bible—is endangered, 
with many persons, from the predomi- 
nance of the systems of theologians, 
from the want of a new and better con- 
struction than theirs to put upon the 
Bible. And ours is a time of this kind ; 
such, at least, is my conviction. Nor are 
persons free to say that we had better all 
of us stick to practice, and resolve not to 
trouble ourselves with speculative ques- 
tions of biblical and theological criticism. 
No, such questions catch men in a sea- 
son and manner which does not depend 
on their own will ; and often their whole 
spirit is bewildered by them, and their 
former hold on practice seems threat- 
ened. Well, then, at this point and for 
those persons, the criticism which I have 
attempted is designed to come in, when 
for want of some such new criticism 
their practical hold on the Bible and on 
the Christian religion seems to be threat- 
ened. The criticism is not presented as 


something universally salutary and in- 
dispensable, far less as any substitute 
for a practical hold upon Christianity 
and the Bible, or of at all comparable 
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value with it. The user may even, if 
he likes, having in view the risks which 
beset practice from the misemployment 
of such criticism, say while he uses it 
that he is but making himself friends 
through the mammon of unrighteous- 
It is evident that the author of 
such criticism, holding this to be its 
relation to the object of the Church of 
England and to the business of theclergy, 
and holding it so cheap by comparison 
with that object and that business, is by 
no means constituted, through the fact of 
his having published it, an enemy of the 
Church and clergy, or precluded from 
feeling and expressing a hearty desire 
for their preservation. 


hess. 


I have called the Church of England 
—to give the plainest and most direct 
idea I could of its real reason for exist- 
ing—a great national society for the pro- 
Nothing interests 
people, after all, so much as goodness ; 
and it is in human nature that what 
interests men very much they should 
not leave to private and chance handling, 
but should give to it a public institu- 
tion. There may be very important 
things to which public institution is 
not given.; but it will generally turn 
out, we shall find, that they are things 
of which the whole community does 
not strongly feel the importance. Art 
and literature are very important things, 
and art and literature, it is often urged, 
are not matters of public institution in 
England; why, then, should religion 
be? The answer is, that so far as art 
and literature are not matters of public 
institution like religion, this is because 
the whole community has not felt them 
to be of vital interest and importance to 
it, as it feels religion to be. In only 
one famous community, perhaps, has 
the people at large felt art and litera- 
ture to be necessaries of life, as with us 
the people at large has felt religion to 
be. That community was ancient Athens. 
And in ancient Athens art and litera- 
ture were matters of public and national 
institution, like religion. In the Chris- 
tian nations of modern Europe we find 
religion, alone of spiritual concerns, to 
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have had a regular public organisation 
given to it, because, alone of spiritual 
concerns, religion was felt by every one to 
interest the nation profoundly, just like 
social order and security. It is true, we 
see a great community across the Atlan- 
tic, the United States of America, where 
it cannot be said that religion does not 
interest people, and where, notwith- 
standing, there is no public institution 
and organisation of religion. But that 
is because the United States were colo- 
nised by people who, from special cir- 
cumstances, had in this country been 
led to adopt the theory and the habit, 
then novel, of separatism, and who car- 
ried the already formed theory and habit 
into America and there gave effect to it. 
The same is to be said of some of our 
chief colonial dependencies. Their com- 
munities are made up, in a remarkably 
large proportion, out of that sort and 
class of English people in whom the 
theory and habit of separatism exists 
formed, owing to certain old religious 
conflicts in this country, already. The 
theory and the habit of separatism soon 
make a common form of religion seem 
a thing both impossible and undesirable, 
and without a common form of religion 
there cannot well be a public institution 
of it. Still, all this does not make the 
public institution of a thing so important 
as religion, to be any the less the evi- 
dent natural instinct of mankind, their 
plain first impulse in the matter ; neither 
does it make that first impulse to be 
any the less in itself a just one. 

For a just one it is in itself, surely. 
All that is said to make it out to be so, 
said by Butler for instance—whom I 
have already quoted, and whom I have, 
as I said, just now a special disposition 
to quote, but whose practical view of 
things is, besides, in itself almost always 
so sound and weighty—seems to me of 
an evidence and solidity quite indisput- 
able. The public institution of religion, 
he again and again insists, is “a stand- 
ing publication of the Gospel,” “a 
serious call upon men to attend to it,” 
and therefore of an “effect very import- 
ant and valuable.” A visible Church, 


with a publicly instituted form of religion, 
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is, he says, “like a city upon a hill, 
standing memorial to the world of the 
duty which we owe our Maker ; to call 
men continually, both by example and 
instruction, to attend to it, and, by the 
form of religion ever before their eyes, 
to remind them of the reality ; to be 
the repository of the oracles of God ; to 
hold up the light of revelation in aid 
to that of nature, and to propagate it 
throughout all generations to the end 
of the world.” “That which men have 
accounted religion,” he says again, in 
his “ Charge to the Clergy of Durham,” 
“has had, generally speaking, a great 
and conspicuous part in all public ap 
pearances, and the face of it has been 
kept up with great reverence throughout 
all ranks from the highest to the lowest; 
and without somewhat of this nature, 
piety will grow languid even among the 
better sort of men, and the worst will 
go on quietly in an abandoned course, 
with fewer interruptions from within 
than they would have, were religious 
reflections forced oftener upon their 
minds, and, consequently, with less 
probability of their amendment.” Here, 
I say, is surely abundant reason sug- 
gested, if the thing were not already 
clear enough of itself, why a society for 
the promotion of goodness, such as the 
Church of England in its fundamental 
design is, should at the same time be a 
national society, a society with a publicly 
instituted form of religion. 

And yet with what enemies and 
dangers is this reasonable and natural 
arrangement now encompassed here! 
I open the Fortnightly Review for the 
beginning of the present year, in order 
to read the political summary, sure to be 
written with ability and vigour, and to 
find there what lines of agitation are in 
prospect for us. Well, I am told in the 
political summary that the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England is “a 
question which the very Spirit of Time 
has borne on into the first place.” ‘lhe 
Spirit of Time is a personage for whose 
operations I have myself the greatest 
respect ; whatever he does, is, in my 
opinion, of the gravest effect. And he 
has borne, we are told, the question of 
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the disestablishment of the Church of 
England into the very first rauk of 
questions in agitation. ‘‘ The agitation,” 
continues the summarist, “is the least 
fictitious of any political movement that 
has taken place in our time. It is the 
ong subject on which you are most cer- 
tain of having a crowded meeting in 
any large town in England. It is the 
one bond of union between the most 
important groups of Liberals. Even the 
Tapers and Tadpoles of politics must 
admit that this party is rapidly becom- 
ing really formidable.” 

Then our writer proceeds to enume- 
rate the forces of his party. It com- 
prises practically, he says, the whole 
body of the Protestant Nonconform- 
ists ; this is, indeed, a thing of course. 
But the Wesleyans, too, he adds, are 
almost certainly about to join it; while 
of the Catholics it is calculated that 
two-thirds would vote for “the policy 
of taking away artificial advantages 
from a rival hierarchy.” “From within 
the Church itself,” he goes on, “ there 
are gradually coming allies of each of 
the three colours: Sacramentalists, weary 
of the Erastian bonds of Parliament and 
the Privy Council ; Evangelicals, exas- 
perated by State connivance with a 
Romanizing reaction; Broad Church- 
men, who are beginning to see, first, 
that the laity in a Free Church would 
hold the keys of the treasury, and would 
therefore be better able than they are 
now to secure liberality of doctrine in 
their clergy ; and, secondly, are begin- 
ning to see, that the straining to make 
the old bottles of rite and formulary 
hold the wine of new thought, withers 
up intellectual manliness, straightfor- 
wardness, and vigorous health of con- 
science, both in those who practise these 
economies and in those whom their 
moderation fascinates.” 

The thing could not well be more 
forcibly stated, and the prospect for the 
Fstablished Church does indeed, as thus 
presented, seem black enough. But 
we have still to hear of the disposition 
of the great body of the flock, of the 
working multitudes. “ As for the work- 
ing classes,” the writer says, “ the re- 
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ligious portion would follow the policy 
of the sect to which the individual 
happened to belong ; while that portion 
which is not attached either to church 
or chapel, apart from personal or local 
considerations of accidental force, would 
certainly go for disestablishment. Not 
a single leader of the industrial class, 
with any pretence to a representative 
character, but is already strongly and 
distinctly pledged.” And the conclu- 
sion is that “the cause of disestablish- 
ment, so far from being the forlorn 
crusade of a handful of fanatics, is in 
fact a cause to which a greater number 
of Radicals of all kinds may be expected 
to rally than to any other cause what- 
ever.” And therefore this cause should 
be made by all Liberals, he says, the real 
object, and other things should be treated 
as secondary and contributory to it. “ Let 
us reform our electoral machinery,” says 
he, “by all means, but let us under- 
stand, and make others understand, that 
we only seek this because we seek some- 
thing else : the disestablishment of the 
Episcopal Church in England.” Such 
is the programme of what calls itself 
“ scientific liberalism.” 

By far the most formidable force in 
the array of dangers which this critic 
has mustered to threaten the Church of 
England, is the estrangement of the 
working classes—of that part of them, 
too, which has no attachment to Dissent, 
but which is simply zealous about social 
aud political questions. This part may 
not be overwhelming in numbers, but 
it is the living and leading part of the 
whole to which it belongs—its sentiment 
tends to become, with time, the senti- 
ment of the whole. If its sentiment is 
unalterably hostile to the Church of 
England, if the character of the Church 
is such that this must needs be so and 
remain so, then the question of disestab- 
lishment is, I think, settled, and the 
Church of England cannot, in the long 
run, stand. 

Now, the ideal of this class is a 
future—a future on earth, not up in the 
sky—which shall profoundly change 
and ameliorate things for them ; an im- 
mense social progress, nay, a social 
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transformation ; in short, as their song 
goes, “a good time coming.” And the 
Church is supposed to be an appendage 
to the Barbarians, as I have somewhere, 
in joke, called it ; an institution devoted 
above all to the landed gentry, but also 
to the pronertied and satistied classes 
generally ; favouring immobility, preach- 
ing submission, and reserving trans- 
formation in general for the other side 
of the grave. 

Such aChurch, Iadmit, cannot possibly 
nowadays attach the working classes, or 
be viewed with anything but disfavour 
by them. But certainly the superstitious 
worship of existing social facts, the 
devoted obsequiousness to the landed 
and propertied and satisfied classes, does 
not inhere in the Christian religion ; the 
Church does not get it from the Bible. 
Exception is taken to its being said that 
there is communism in the Bible, be- 
cause we see that Communists are fierce, 
violent, insurrectionary people, with 
temper and actions abhorrent to the 
spirit of the Bible. But if we say, on 
the one hand, that the Bible utterly 
condemns all violence, revolt, fierce- 
ness, and self-assertion, then we may 
safely say, on the other hand, that there 
is certainly communism in the Bible. 
The truth is, the Bible enjoins endless 
self-sacrifice all round ; and to any one 
who has grasped this idea, the super- 
stitious worship of property, the reverent 
devotedness to the propertied and satis- 
fied classes, is impossible. And the 
Christian Church has, I boldly say, been 
the faithful parent of men who, having 
grasped this idea, have been exempt 
from this superstition. Institutions are 
to be judged by their great men ; in the 
end, they take their line from their 
greatmen. The Christian Church, and 
the line which is natural to it, and 
which will one day prevail in it, is to 
be judged from the saints and the tone 
of the saints. Now really, if there have 
been any people in the world free from 
illusions about the divine origin and 
divine sanctions of social facts just as 
they stand—open, therefore, to the 
popular hopes of a profound renovation 
and a happier future—it has been those 
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inspired idiots, the poets and the saints, 
Nobody nowadays attends much to what 
the poets say, so I leave them on one 
side. But listen to a saint on the 
origin of property; listen to Pascal, 
“«This dog belongs to me,’ said these 
poor children ; ‘that place in the sun 
is mine!’ Behold the beginning and 
the image of all usurpation upon earth !” 
Listen to him instructing the young Duke 
of Roannez as to the source and sacred- 
ness of his rank and his estates. First, as 
to his estates. ‘Do you imagine,” he 
says, “ that it is by some way of nature 
that your property has passed from your 
ancestors to you? Such is not the 
case. This order is but founded on the 
simple will and pleasure of legislators, 
who may have had good reasons for 
what they did, but not one of their 
reasons was taken from any natural 
right of yours over these possessions, 
If they had chosen to ordain that this 
property, after having been held by your 
father during his lifetime, should revert 
to the commonwealth atter his death, 
you would have had no ground for com- 
plaint. Thus your whole title to your 
property is not a title from nature, but 
a title of human creation. A different 
turn of imagination in the law-makers 
would have left you poor; and it is 
only that combination of the chance 
which produced your birth with the 
turn ot fancy producing laws advan- 
tageous to you, which renders you the 
master of all these possessions.” 

And then, the property having been 
dealt with, comes the turn of the 
rank :— 

“There are two sorts of grandeurs 
in the world; grandeurs which men 
have set up, and natural grandeurs. 
The grandeurs which men have set up 
depend on the will and pleasure of men. 
Dignities and nobility are grandeurs of 
this kind. In one country they honour 


nobles, in another commoners ; here the 
eldest son, there the youngest son. 
Why? because such has been men’s 
will and pleasure.” 

There, certainly, speaks a great voice 
of religion without any superstitious 
awe of rank and of property. The 
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treasures Of Pascal’s scorn are bound- 
less, and they are magnificent; they 
are poured out in full flood on the 
superstitious awe in question. The 
only doubt may be, perhaps, whether 
they are not poured out on it too 
cruelly and overwhelmingly; but in 
what secular writer shall we find any- 
thing te match them ? 

Ay, or in what saint or doctor, some 
one will say, of the Church of England ? 
If there is a stronghold of stolid defer- 
ence to the illusions of the aristocratic 
and propertied classes, the Church of 
England, many people will maintain, 
is that stronghold. It is the most for- 
midable complaint against the Church, 
the complaint which creates its most 
serious danger. There is nothing like 
having the very words of the complain- 
ants themselves in a case of this sort. 
“IT wish,” says Mr. Goldwin Smith, “I 
wish the clergy would consider whether 
something of the decline of Christianity 
may not be due to the fact that for ages 
Christianity has been’ accepted by the 
dergy of the Established Church as the 
ally of political and social injustice.” 
“The Church of England,” says Mr. 
John Morley, “is the ally of tyranny, 
the organ of social oppression, the 
champion of intellectual bondage.” 
There are the leaders ; and the Beehive 
shall give us the opinion of the rank 
and file. “The clergy could not take 
money from the employing classes and 
put it into the pockets of the employed ; 
but they might have insisted on such a 
human consideration and Christian re- 
gard for human welfare as would have 
so influenced men’s dealings in regard 
to each other as to prevent our present 
misery and suffering.” 

You will observe, and it is a touching 
thing to witness, that the complaint of 
the real sufferers, as they think them- 
selves, is in a strain comparatively 
calm and mild ; how much milder than 
the invective of their literary leaders! 
Still the upshot of the complaint is the 
same with both: the Church shares and 
serves the prejudices of rank and pro- 
perty, instead of contending with them. 
Now, I say once more that every 
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Church is to be judged by its great 
men. Theirs are the authoritative ut- 
terances. They survive; they lay hold, 
sooner or later, and in proportion to 
their impressiveness and truth, on the 
minds of Churchmen to whom they 
come down ; they strike the note to be 
finally taken in the Church. Listen, 
then, to this on “the seemingly enor- 
mous discrimination,” as the speaker 
calls it, “ among men : ”— 
’ “ That distinction which thou standest 
upon, and which seemeth so vast, be- 
tween thy poor neighbour and thee, 
what is it? whence did it come? 
whither tends it? It is not anywise 
natural, or according to primitive de- 
sign. Inequality and private interest 
in things (together with sicknesses and 
pains, together with all other infelicities 
and inconveniences) were the by-blows 
of our guilt; sin introduced these de- 
grees and distances; it devised the 
names of rich and poor; it begot those 
ingrossings and inclosures of things ; 
it forged those two small pestilent 
words, meum and tuum, which have 
engendered so much strife among men, 
and created so much mischief in the 
world : these preternatural distinctions 
were, I say, brooded by our fault, and 
are in great part fostered and main- 
tained thereby ; for were we generally 
so good, so just, so charitable as we 
should be, they could hardly subsist, 
especially in that measure they do. 
God, indeed (for promoting some good 
ends and for prevention of some mis- 
chiefs apt to spring from our ill-nature 
in this our lapsed state, particularly to 
prevent the strife and disorder which 
scrambling would cause among men, 
presuming on equal right and parity of 
force), doth suffer them insome manner 
to continue ; but we mistake if we think 
that natural equality and community are 
in effect quite taken away ; or that all 
the world is so cantonized among a few 
that the rest have no share therein.” 
Who is it who says that? It is one 
of the eminently representative men of 
the English Church, its best and sound- 
est moralist; a man sober-minded, 
weighty, esteemed : it is Barrow. And 
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it is Barrow in the full blaze of the 
testoration, in his Hospital Sermon of 
1671. 

Well, then, a fascinated awe of class- 
privileges, station, and property, a belief 
in the divine appointment, perfectness, 
and perpetuity of existing social arrange- 
ments, is not the authentic tradition of 
the Church of England. It is import- 
ant to insist upon this, important for 
the Church to feel and avow it, because 
no institution with these prejudices could 
possibly carry the working classes with 
it; and it is necessary for the Church, 
if it is to live, that it should carry the 
working classes with it. Suffer me, 
after quoting to you Jeremy Taylor 
and Butler and Pascal and Barrow, to 
quote to you a much less orthodox 
personage—M, Renan. But what I am 
going to quote from him is profoundly 
true. He has been observing that 
Christianity, at its outset, had an im- 
mense attraction for the popular classes, 
as he calls them ; “ the popular classes 
whom the State and religion neglected 
equally.” And he proceeds: “ Here is 
the great lesson of this history for our 
own age ; the times correspond to one 
another; the future will belong to that 
party which can get hold of the popular 
classes and elevate them.” ‘ Butin our 
days,” M. Renan adds, “ the difficulty is 
far greater than it ever was.” And this 
is true ; the difficulty is great, very great. 
But the thing has to be done, and the 
Church is the right power to do it. 

Now the Church tends, people say, at 
present to become more mixed and 
popular than it used to be in the com- 
position of its clergy ; they are recruited 
from a wider field. Sometimes one hears 
this lamented, and its disadvantages in- 
sisted upon ; but in view of a power of 
comprehending popular ideals and sym- 
pathizing with them, it has, I think, its 
advantage. No one can overlook or 
deny the immense labours and sacrifices 
of the clergy for the improvement of 
the condition of the popular, the working 
classes ; for their schools, for instance, 
and for their physical well-being in 
countless ways. But this is not enough 
without a positive sympathy with popu- 
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lar ideals ; and the great popular ideal 
is, as I have said, an immense renova- 
tion and transformation of things, a far 
better and happier society in the future 
than ours is now. Mixed with all 
manner of alloy and false notions this 
ideal often is, yet in itself it is precious, 
it is true; and let me observe, it is also 
the ideal of our religion. It is the 
business of our religion to make us 
believe in this very ideal; it is the 
business of the clergy to profess and to 
preach it. In this view it is really well 
to consider how entirely our religious 
teaching and preaching, and our creeds, 
and what passes with us for “the 
gospel,” turn on quite other matters 
from the fundamental matter of the 
primitive gospel, or good news, of our 
Saviour himself. This gospel was the 
ideal of popular hope and longing, an 
immense renovation and transformation 
of things—the kingdom of God. “Jesus 
came into Galilee proclaiming the good 
news of God and saying: The time is 
fulfilled and the kingdom of God is at 
hand ; repent and believe in the good 
news.” He went about the cities and 
villages “ proclaiming the good news of 
the kingdom.” The multitudes followed 
Him, and He “took them and talked to 
them about the kingdom of God.” He 
told His disciples to preach this. “Go 
thou, and spread the news of the 
kingdom of God.” ‘Into whatever 
city ye enter, say to them, The king- 
dom of God has come nigh unto you!” 
He told them to pray for it: “ Thy 
kingdom come.” He told them to 
seek and study it before all things. 
“Seek first God’s righteousness and 
kingdom.” He said that it should 
be proclaimed throughout the world. 
“This good news of the kingdom shall be 
proclaimed in the whole world, for a 
witness to all nations.” And it wasa 
kingdom here on earth, not in some 
other world unseen; it was “ God's 
will done, as in heaven, so on earth.” 
And in this line the preaching went 
on for sometime after ourSaviour’s death. 
Philip, in Samaria, “delivers the good 
news concerning the kingdom of God.’ 
Paul, at Ephesus, “ discusses and per_ 
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suades concerning the kingdom of God ;” 
at Rome he “ testifies to the kingdom 
of God,” “ proclaims the kingdom of 
God.” He tells the Corinthians that 
Christ sent him “ not to baptize but to 
deliver the good news,” the good news 
of the kingdom of God. True, additions 
soon appear to the original gospel, which 
explain how preaching came to diverge 
from it. The additions were inevit- 
able; the kingdom of God was realiz- 
able only through Jesus—was impos- 
sible without Jesus, and therefore the 
preaching concerning Jesus had neces- 
sarily to be added to the preaching 
concerning the kingdom. Accordingly 
we find Philip “delivering the good 
news concerning the kingdom of God 
and the name of Jesus Christ ;” we find 
him “ delivering (to the eunuch) the 
good news of Jesus. We find Paul pro- 
daiming Jesus, that he is the Son of God,” 
“proving that he is the Christ,” putting 
as the foremost matter of the ‘‘ good 
news” His death and resurrection. ‘ The 
kingdom” was to be won through faith 
in Christ, in Christ crucified and risen, 
and crucified and risén, I freely admit, 
in the plain material sense of those 
words. And, moreover, “the kingdom ” 
was conceived by the apostles as the 
triumphant return of Christ, in the 
lifetime of the very generation then 
living, to judge the world and to reign 
in glory with His saints. They conceived 
“the kingdom,” therefore, amiss ; it was 
hardly possible for them not to do 
s. But we can readily understand 
how thus, as time went on, Christian 
preaching came more and more to drop, 
or to leave in the background, its 
one primitive gospel, “the good news 
of the kingdom,” and to settle on other 
points. Yet whoever reverts to it, re- 
verts, I say, to the primitive gospel ; 
which is the good news of an immense 
renovation and transformation of this 
world by the establishment of what the 
Sermon on the Mount calls (in the most 
authentic reading of the passage) God’s 
“righteousness and kingdom.” This 
was the ideal of Jesus ; the estabiish- 
ment on earth of God’s kingdom, of 
felicity, not Ly the violent processes of 
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our Fifth Monarchy men, or of the 
German Anabaptists, or of the French 
Communists, but by the establishment 
on earth of God’s righteousness. But 
it is a contracted and insufficient con- 
ception of the gospel which takes into 
view only the establishment of righteous- 
ness, and does not also take into view 
the establishment of the kingdom. And 
the establishment of the kingdom does 
imply an immense renovation and 
transformation of our actual state of 
things—that is certain. This then, 
which is the ideal of the popular classes, 
of the multitude everywhere, is a legiti- 
mate ideal. And a Church of England, 
devoted to the service and ideals of any 
limited class, however distinguished, 
wealthy, or powerful, which is perfectly 
satisfied with things as they are, is not 
only out of sympathy with the ideal of 
the popular classes, it is also out of 
sympathy with the gospel, of which the 
ideal does in the main, coincide with 
theirs. True, the most clear voice one 
could even desire in favour of such an 
ideal is found to come, as we have seen, 
from the Church of England, from a re- 
presentative man among the clergy of 
that Church. But it is important that 
the clergy, as a body, should sympathize 
heartily with that ideal. And this they 
can best bring themselves to do, any of 
them who may require such bringing, 
by accustoming themselves to see that 
the ideal is the true original ideal of 
their religion and of its Founder. 

I have dwelt a long while upon this 
head, because of its extreme import- 
ance. If the Church of England is 
right here, it has, I am persuaded, no- 
thing to fear either from Rome, or 
from the Protestant Dissenters, or from 
the secularists. It cannot, I think, 
stand secure unless it has the sympathy 
of the popular classes, and it cannot 
have the sympathy of the popular classes 
unless it is right on this head; but if 
it is right on this head, it may, I feel 
convinced, flourish and be strong with 
their sympathy and with that of the 
nation in general. For it has natural 
allies in what Burke, that gifted Irish- 
man, so finely calls “the ancient and 
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inbred integrity, piety, good nature and 
good humour of the English people.” It 
has an ally in their piety. If the matter 
were not so serious, one could hardly 
help smiling at the chagrin and mani- 
fest perplexity of such of one’s friends 
as happen ‘9 be fhilosophical Radicals 
and secularists, at having to reckon 
with religion again when they thought 
its day was quite gone by, and that 
they need not study it any more or 
take account of it any more, but it was 
passing out, and a kind of new gospel, 
half Bentham half Cobden, in which 
they were themselves particularly strong, 
was coming in. And perhaps there is 
no one who more deserves to be com- 
passionated than an elderly or middle- 
aged man of this kind, such as several 
of their Parliamentary spokesmen and 
representatives are. For the younger 
men of the party may perhaps take 
heart of grace, and acquaint themselves 
a little with religion, now that they see 
its day is by no means over ; but for the 
older ones, their mental habits are 
formed, and it is almost too late for them 
to begin such new studies. However, a 
wave of religious reaction 7s evidently 
passing over Europe, due very much to 
our revolutionary and philosophical 
friends having insisted upon it that reli- 
gion was gone by and unnecessary, when 
it was neither the one nor theother. And 


what one sees in France and elsewhere ° 


really makes some words of Butler (if 
you are not yet tired of Butler) read 
like a prophecy. “Indeed,” he says, 
“amongst creatures naturally formed 
for religion, yet so much under the 
power of imagination, so apt to deceive 
themselves, as men are, superstition is 
an evil, which can never be out of sight. 
But even against this, true religion is a 
great security ; and the only one. True 
religion takes up that place in the mind 
which superstition would usurp, and so 
leaves little room for it; and likewise 
lays us under the strongest obligations 
to oppose it. On the contrary, the 
danger of superstition cannot but be 
increased by the prevalence of irreligion ; 
and by its general prevalence, the evil 
will be unavoidable. For the common 
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people, wanting a religion, will of course 
take up with almost any superstition 
which is thrown in their way ; and in 
process of time, amidst the infinite 
vicissitudes of the political world, the 
leaders of parties will certainly be able 
to serve themselves of that superstition, 
whatever it be, which is getting ground ; 
and will not fail to carry it on to the 
utmost lengths their occasions require.” 
And one does see at the present day, in 
the very places where irreligion had 
prevailed most, superstition laying hold 
of those who seemed the last people 
likely to be laid hold of by it, and poli- 
ticians making their game out of this 
state of things. Yet that there should 
spring up in Paris, for instance, a 
Catholic Working Men’s Union, and 
that it should prosper, will surprise no 
one who considers how strong is the 
need, in human nature, for a moral rule 
and bridle such as religion, even a super. 
stitious one, affords, and how entirely 
the Paris workman was without any- 
thing of the kind. La Rochefoucauld, 
who is here a witness that no one will 
challenge, says most truly: “It is 
harder to keep oneself from being 
governed than to govern others.” 
Obedience, strange as it may sound, is a 
real need of human nature ; above all, 
moral and religious obedience. And it 
is less hard to a Paris workman to 
swallow beliefs that one would have 
thought impossible for him, than to go 
on in life and conduct in unchartered 
freedom, like a wave of the sea, driven 
with the wind and tossed. Undoubtedly, 
there are in the popular classes of 
every country forces of piety and re 
ligion capable of being brought into an 
alliance with the Church, or national 
society for the promotion of goodness, 
in that country ; and of no people may 
this be more certainly said than of ours. 

Still there is in this English people an 
integrity, as Burke calls it, a native fund 
of downrightness, plain honesty, in- 
tegrity, which makes our popular classes 
very unapt to cheat themselves in reli- 
gion, and to swallow things down 
wholesale out of sentiment, or even out 
of weariness of moral disorder and need 
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of a moral rule. And therefore I said 
that Rome was not a real danger for 
us, and that in the integrity of the 
English people the Church of England 
had a natural ally. I say this in view 
of the popular classes. Higher up, with 
individuals and even with small classes, 
entiment and fantasy, and morbid 
restlessness and weariness, may come 
in, But with the popular classes and 
with the English people as a whole, it 
isin favour of the Church that it is 
what Butler called it, and what it is 
sometimes reproached for being —a 
reasonable Establishment. And it is a 
reasonable Establishment, and in the 
good sense; I know of no other Esta- 
blishment so reasonable. Churches 
are characterized, I have said, by their 
great men. Show me any other great 
Church of which a chief doctor and 
luminary has a sentence like this 
sentence, splendide verax, of Butler’s: 
“Things are what they are, and the 
consequences of them will be what they 
will be ; why, then, should we desire to 
be deceived?” To take in such a 
sentence as that is an education in moral 
and intellectual veracity. And after 
all, intensely Butlerian as the sentence 
is, yet Butler came to it because he is 
English ; because at the bottom of his 
nature lay such a fund of integrity. 
Show me another great Church, again, 
in which a theologian, arguing that a 
religious doctrine ot the truth of which 
aman is not sure—the doctrine, let us 
suppose, of a future state of rewards 
and punishments—may yet properly 
be made to sway his conduct and prac- 
tice (a recommendation which seems to 
me, { must confess, impossible to be 
carried into effect); but show me in 
another Church a theologian arguing 
thus, yet careful at the same time to 
warn us, that we have no business to 
tamper with our sense of evidence by 
believing the doctrine any the more, on 
the ground of its practical importance 
to us: “To be influenced by this con- 
sideration in our judgment, to believe 
or disbelieve upon it, is indeed as much 
prejudice as anything whatever.” The 
force of integrity, I say, could no 
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further go. And distracted as is th 
state of religious opinion amongst us at 
this moment, in no other great Church 
is there, I believe, so much sincere desire 
as there is in the Church of England, in 
clergy as well as laity, to get at the 
real truth ; so little false pretence of 
assured knowledge and certainty on 
points where there can be none; s0 
much disposition to see and to admit 
with Butler, in regard to such points 
and to the root of the whole matter in 
religion, that “ mankind are for placing 
the stress of their religion anywhere 
rather than upon virtue,” and that 
mankind are wrong in so doing. To 
this absence of charlatanism, to this 
largeness of view, to this pressing to 
the genuine root of the matter, all the 
constituents assigned to the English 
people’s nature by Burke—their piety, 
their integrity, their good nature, their 
good humour, but above all, their ¢n- 
tegrity, —contribute to incline them. 
That the Church should show a like 
inclination is in its favour as a Na- 
tional Church. 

Equally are those constituents, and 
the way of thinking that naturally 
springs from them, in favour of the 
Church as regards the attacks of the 
political Dissenters. Plain directness 
of thinking, a largeness and easiness of 
mind, are not favourable judges, I think, 
for the Dissenters at the present mo- 
ment, for their grievances and for their 
operations. A sense of piety and religion 
in the nation is to be supposed to start 
with. And I suppose it to be clear that 
the contention no longer is, even on the 
part of the Dissenters themselves, that 
a certain Church-order is alone Scrip- 
tural and is therefore necessary, and 
that it is that of the Dissenters, not of 
the Church ; or that the gospel consists 
in one or two famous propositions of 
speculative doctrine, and that the Dis- 
senters make it so to consist, while the 
Church does not. At any rate, the 
nation in general will no longer regard 
this contention as serious, even if some 
Dissenters do, The serious contention 
is, that there ought to be perfect religious 
equality, as it is called, and that the 
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State ought not to adopt, and by adopt- 
ing to favour and elevate above the rest, 
one form of religion out of the many 
forms that are current. But surely the 
moment we consider religion and Chris- 
tianity in a large way, as goodness, and 
a Church axa socfety for the promotion 
of goodness, all that is said about 
having such a society before men’s 
eyes, as a city set upon a hill—all that 
is said about making the Gospel more 
and more a witness to mankind, comes 
in in favour of the State adopting some 
form of religion or other—that which 
seems best suited to the majority—even 
though it may not be perfect ; and put- 
ting that forward as the national form 
of religion. ‘‘A reasonable Establish- 
ment fas,” surely, as Butler says, “a 
tendency to keep up a sense of real 
religion and real Christianity in a 
nation ”—that seems to me to be no 
more than the plain language of com- 
mon sense. And I think what follows 
is true also:—“And it is moreover 
necessary for the encouragement of 
learning, some parts of which the 
Scripture revelation absolutely requires 
should be cultivated.” But what seems 
to me quite certain is, that, if goodness 
is the end, and “all good men are” as 
Butler says, “equally concerned in pro- 
moting that end,” then, as he goes on 
to conclude, “to do it more effectually 
they ought to unite in promoting it; 
which yet is scarce practicable upon any 
new models, and quite impossible upon 
such as every one would think unexcep- 
tionable.” And as for such, he says, as 
“think ours liable to objection, it is 
possible they themselves may be mis- 
taken, and whether they are or no, the 
very nature of society requires some 
compliance with others. Upon the 
whole, therefore, these persons would 
do well to consider how far they can 
with reason satisfy themselves in ne- 
glecting what is certainly right on 
account of what is doubtful whether it 
be wrong ; and when the right is of so 
much greater consequence one way than 
the supposed wrong can be the other.” 
Here Butler seems to me to be on im- 
pregnable ground, and it is the ground 
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which the largest and surest spirits 
amongst us have always pitched upon, 
Sir Matthew Hale, the most moderate 
of men and the most disposed to com. 
prehension, said: “Those of the se 
paration were good men, but they had 
narrow souls, who would break the 
peace of the Church about such incon. 
siderable matters as the points in 
difference were.” Henry More, that 
beautiful soul, is exactly to the same 
effect: “‘ A little religion may make a 
man schismatical, but a great deal will 
surely make a man decline division 
where things are tolerable, which is the 
case of our English Church.” And the 
more a large way of thinking comes to 
spread in this nation, which by its 
good nature and good humour has a 
natural turn for it, the more will this 
view come to prevail: that the Church 
is a society for the promotion of good- 
ness ; that such a society is the stronger 
for being national, and ought to be 
national ; that to make its operations, 
therefore, more effectual all good men 
ought to unite in it, and that the objec- 
tions, of the Protestant Dissenters to 
uniting in it are trivial. 

At least, their religious objections to 
uniting in it are trivial, Their objec- 
tions from the annoyance and mortifica- 
tion at having, after they have once 
separated and set up forms of their own, 
to give in and to accept the established 
form, and their allegations of their 
natural jealousy at having to see, if 
they do not accept it, the clergy pre- 
ferred before them by being invested 
with the status of national ministers of 
religion, these are much more worthy of 
note. But, in the first place, whatever 
preference is given, is given for the sake 
of the whole community, not of those 
preferred ; and many preferences, for 
its own sake and for what it judges to 
be the public good, the whole commu- 
nity may and must establish. But that 
which, as men’s minds grow larger, will 
above all prevent the objections and 
complaints of the Dissenters from win- 
ning sympathy and from attaining effect, 
is that it will be more and more distinctly 
perceived that they are, to speak truly, 
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irreligious objections and complaints, 
and yet urged in the sphere of religion, 
To philosophical Radicals in or out 
of Parliament, who think that religion 
js all a chimera, and that in a matter so 
little important the fancies of the Dis- 
senters, whose political aid is valuable, 
may well be studied and followed, this 
will seem nothing. But the more the 
sense of religion grows, and of religion in 
alarge way—the sense of the beauty and 
rest of religion, the sense that its charm 
lies in its grace and peace—the more 
will the present attitude, objections and 
complaints of the Dissenters indispose 
nen’s minds to them. They will, I 
firmly believe, lose ground ; they will 
not get hold of the new genera- 
tions. In most of the mature Dis- 
snters the spirit of scruple, objection- 
taking, and division, is, I fear, so 
ingrained, that in any proffered terms 
of union they are more likely to seize 
occasion for fresh cavil than occasion for 
peace ; but the new generations will be 
otherwise minded. As to the Church’s 
want of grace and peace in disputing 
the ground with Dissent, the justice of 
what Barrow says will be more and 
more felt :—‘ He that being assaulted is 
constrained to stand on his defence, may 
not be said to be in peace ; yet his not 
being so (involuntarily) is not to be im- 
puted to him.” But the Dissenters 
have not this excuse for being men of 
war in a sphere of grace and peace ; 
and they turn themselves into men of 
war more and more. Look at one of 
the ablest of them, who is much before 
the public, and whose abilities I un- 
feignedly admire—Mr. Dale. Mr. Dale 
is really a pugilist, a brilliant pugilist. 
He has his arena down at Birmingham, 
where he does his practice with Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Jesse Collings, 
and the rest of his band ; and then from 
time to time he comes up to the metro- 
polis, to London, and gives a public ex- 
hibition here of his skill. And a very 
powerful performance it often is. And 
the Zimes observes, that the chief 
Dissenting ministers are becoming 
quite the intellectual equals of the 
chief of the clergy. Very likely ; this 
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sort of practice is just the right thing 
to brace a man’s intellectual muscles. 
I have no fears concerning Mr. Dale’s 
intellectual muscles ; what I am a little 
uneasy about is his religious temper. The 
essence of religion is grace and peace ; 
and though, no doubt, Mr. Dale culti- 
vates grace and peace at other times, when 
he is not busy with his anti-Church 
practice, yet his cultivation of grace and 
peace can be none the better, and must 
naturally be something the worse, for the 
time and energy given to his pugilistic 
interludes. And the more that man- 
kind, instead of placing their religion 
in all manner of things where it is not, 
come to place it in sheer goodness, and 
in grace and peace—and this is the 
tendency, I think, with the English 
people—the less favourable will public 
opinion be to the proceedings of the 
political Dissenters, the less has the 
Church to fear from their pugnacious 
self-assertion. 

Indeed, to eschew self-assertion, to 
be, instead of always thinking about 
one’s freedom and one’s rights and 
one’s equality—to be, as Butler says, 
“as much afraid of subjection to mere 
arbitrary will and pleasure in ourselves 
as to the arbitrary will of others,” is 
the very temper of religion. What the 
clergy have to desire—and the clergy 
of London may well bear to hear this, 
who have, as a body, been so honourably 
distinguished for their moderation and 
their intelligence— what the clergy have 
to aim at, is the character of simple 
instruments for the public good; what 
they have to shun, is their action having 
the appearances of mere arbitrary will 
and pleasure in the individual. One 
can hardly speak about the Church at 
this moment without touching on the 
Burials Bill. Give me leave to say 
that the dangerous thing to the Church, 
as regards this vexed question of 
burials, has been the opening afforded, 
in the exclusion of unbaptized persons, 
to the exercise of what might always 
seem, and often was, the exercise of 
mere arbitrary will and pleasure in the 
individual clergyman. This, it seems to 
me, ought certainly to be abandoned ; 
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and here, surely, is an occasion for remem- 
bering St. Paul’s dictum, that “ Christ 
sent him not to baptize, but to deliver 
the good news.” But if this exclusion 
were wholly abandoned, if the option 
of silent funerals, and of funerals with 
a shortened servjce, were also given, I 
think as much would have been done 
as it is for the public advantage (for I 
put the advantage of the clergy out of 
question altogether—they have none 
but that of the community), in the 
special circumstances of this country, to 
do ; as much as it will finally be found 
necessary to do; and as much as is re- 
quired in order to end, for sensible 
people, the need for further occupying 
shemselves with this whole barren and 
retarding question ot Church and Dissent. 

And I, for my part, now leave this 
question, I hope, for ever. I became 
engaged in it against my will, from 
being led by particular circumstances 
to remark the deteriorating effect of the 
temper and strifes of Dissent upon good 
men, the lamentable waste of power and 
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usefulness which was thereby caused: 
and from being convinced that the right 
settlement was to be reached in on 
way only—not by disestablishment, but 
by comprehension and union. However, 
as one grows old, one feels that it is not 
one’s business to go on for ever expos. 
tulating with other people on their 
waste of power, but to make progres 
in grace and peace oneself. And this 
is the real business of the Church too: 
to make progress in grace and peace, 
Force the Church of England has cep 
tainly some ; perhaps a good deal. But 
its true strength is in relying, not on its 
powers of force, but on its powers of 
attractiveness. Aud by opening itself 
to the glow of the old and true ideal of 
the Christian Gospel, by fidelity to 
reason, by placing the stress of its 
religion on goodness, by cultivating 
grace and peace, it will inspire attach- 
ment, to which the attachment which it 
inspires now, deep though that is, will 
be as nothing ; it will last, be sure, as 
long as this nation. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
FIRE AND WATER. 


Ir George Miller had any hope of win- 
ing Violet North for a wife, he set about 
the task in the most wrong-headed of 
fishions. A little more imagination, 
and of the perception that accompanies 
imagination, would have shown him the 
folly of prematurely brandishing in the 
face of a high-spirited girl, who dearly 
loved her liberty, those shackles of 
matrimony which ought to have been 
kept in the background, or altogether 
emeealed. He would have seen that 
his best chances hung on his fostering 
that sentiment of half-humorous, half- 
tender romance with which she was dis- 
posed to regard her youthful lover ; he 
ought to have let the gentle process of 
time strengthen this sentiment; he 
ought to have accustomed her to the 
notion of losing her liberty by slow and 
insidious degrees. The matter-of-fact 
young man missed all that. He wanted 
to know exactly how they stood. He 
could not understand why they should 
not be engaged like other people. What 
harm was there in a ring? In a word, 
he was anxious to take possession of a 
beautiful wife ; while she regarded his 
daims upon her with surprise and dis- 
tinct aversion — hence all manner of 
lovers’ quarrels, which were exciting 
enough, but rather dangerous. 

First of all, he had gone to Sir Acton 
North, who received him with much 
friendliness. 

“What!” said he, when the young 
man had told his story, “you run 
aray with a girl, and then you come 
and ask her father for permission to 
court her; that is putting the horse 
behind the cart, isn’t it?” 

Mr. Miller was very nervous; but 
when his proposed father-in-law was 
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good enough to make a joke, he was 
bound to laugh at it; so he grinned a 
ghastly grin. 

*‘ What does she say, eh? What 
does she say herself? That is the 
point.” 

Indeed the great railway engineer 
could have no objection to the young 
man as a husband for Violet. He was 
of a rich and reputable family ; he was 
young, good-looking, apparently good- 
tempered ; his business prospects were 
excellent. There was another point to 
be considered. Sir Acton had a sus- 
picion that the truce between his wife 
and her stepdaughter was dangerously 
hollow ; at any moment the girl might 
have to go; and whither could she go? 
If she wanted to marry this young man, 
why should she not? Moreover, he 
knew he would be paying a compliment 
to Lady North in rather encouraging 
the attentions of this young man; so 
that, while he pleased himself by 
rendering Violet’s future more secure, 
he would make his consent a favour 
granted to his wife. This is always 
good policy on the part of a husband. 

“Well, sir,” young Miller answered, 
“T have asked nothing definite. I 
thought it better to come to you first.” 

“Quite right, quite right. Well, 
you must question herself, you know ; 
but be cautious,” 

Mr. Miller was rather puzzled by the 
twinkling light that came into the grey 
eyes of this big, white-bearded man. 

“She wants dealing with,” said her 
father, frankly. “She won’t be 
mastered. However, she has been very 
quiet and good since we came back from 
Canada—perhaps that will last.” 

These cautions were rather ominous ; 
but then a young man is always con- 
vinced that he knows a dozen times as 
rouch about the nature of his sweet- 
heart as her own father knows, who 
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has only lived with her for a matter 
of twenty years or so. 

“ There is another point,” said George 
Miller, pulling his courage together, and 
proceeding to talk with a business-like 
air. “Of course I don’t know what she 
will say ; but it,may be better if I tell 
you how uly money matters stand. I 
hope shortly to have about 900/. or 
10002. a year from this partnership. 
Then, when I marry, I expect my father 
will give me 20,000/. I don’t see how 
he could give me less than that, because 
he gave as much to my sister when she 
married, and I am the only son.” 

“When you get it, don’t put it in 
railways,” said Sir Acton, briefly. 

“Oh! dear no,” said young Miller 
(though he would have liked half-an- 
hour’s chat on this matter with so com- 
petent an authority). “If I can’t get 
two or three good mortgages—and I 
suppose it is difficult to get them now- 
a-days at six per cent—I mean to spread 
the money over half-a-dozen of the best 
foreign stocks; and that way you can 
average nearly six per cent. without 
very much risk.” 

“Very good—very good,” said Sir 
Acton ; “‘ but keep it nearer five. Five 
is quite enough; there is never any 
great safety over five.” 

“ And then,” said the young man, 
rather hesitatingly, ‘“‘I suppose I shall 
have about 2,000/. a year.” 

“Very good; quite enough to live 
on,” was Sir Acton’s business-like reply. 
‘Too much, I should say, for young 
people. You ought to save on that.” 

Mr. Miller waited for a second ; he 
seemed to expect that Sir Acton would 
say something more. Was there to be 
no mention—not even the least hint— 
of the possible dowry on the other 
side ? 

A servant came to say the carriage 
was below. 

“You will excuse me, I am sure,” 
said Sir Acton, shaking hands with the 
young man. “ You will go into the 
drawing-room, I suppose—the girls are 
sure to be there.” 

“Sir Acton,” the young man said, 
stopping him, “I haven't said how 
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much I am grateful to you for— 
for a 

“ No, no, not at all,” said the other, 
as he hurried away. “ You settle it al| 
with her.” 

Mr. Miller crossed the passage, and 
entered the drawing-room; the music 
ceased as he did so, and one of Lady 
North’s daughters left the piano, 
Altogether there were four girls in the 
room ; one of them being Violet, who, 
knowing that Mr. Miller was in the 
house, and guessing the object of his 
visit, had taken refuge with her half. 
sisters, so that he should not find her 
alone. 

It was a large and sombre apartment; 
for Lady North and her daughters 
affected high art in the matter of house. 
decoration. What with the dark paint. 
ing of the ceiling, the bottle-green paper 
and brown panellings of the walls, the 
deep unrelieved red of the carpet, the 
black cabinets, and the stained windows, 
the spacious and melancholy chamber 
looked like a great sepulchral vault 
It used to be said—but the statement 
was not true—that Lady North’ 
daughters, when they happened to be 
at home in the evening, sat in a row 
in this solemn apartment, all of them 
silent, all of them dressed in white, each 
holding a tall white lily in her hand, 
and having a silver star in her hair. 
At the present moment, at all events, 
they were not so engaged. They seemed 
singularly disturbed, restless, and em- 
barrassed when Mr. Miller entered—all 
except Violet, who, to tell the truth, 
looked a little impatient and angry. 
First of all, the young lady who had 
been playing said she wished to find 
some music somewhere; and left the 
room, After a second or two, another 
came to the conclusion that Sally would 
never find the music ; and so she set off 
to look for it. The colour in Miss 
Violet’s face deepened. Then the third 
and remaining sister sprang up and 
said,— 

“Tsn’t that the postman, Violet! 
Oh, I must go and see what he has 
brought.” 

This was too much, 
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“You know it is not the postman,” 
she said, hotly. “I wish, Anatolia, you 
would stay where you are.” 

“T shall be back directly,” said 
Anatolia ; and then she went quickly, 
leaving these two in solemn silence, 
both embarrassed, and one inclined to 
be vexed, angry, and rebellious. 

“ Why should you wish them to stay 
in the room, Violet ?” he asked. 

“ Because I don’t like to be made a 
fool of. They know quite well why 
you are here to-day. And they believe 
—they believe—I cannot tell you what 
nonsense they believe !” 

“T know,” said he. 
sensible. 
or about to be. 
engaged ?” 

“ Because I do not choose to be en- 
gaged.” Aleit 

“Everybody approves of it,” said he. 
“Your father has no objections ; I am 
sure Lady North would have none ; 
and I can answer for my people that 
they would be delighted. And that is 
another thing, Violet—I should so like 
to introduce you to my family.” 

“ You are very kind,” she said, “ but 
I don’t see why I should be introduced 
to them any more than to other families 
whom I don’t know.” 

“ Well, that is rather strange,” said 
he, “ considering our relations.” 

“TI was not aware of any relations 
existing between us.” 

“ Oh, indeed.” 

“" 

“T think you are in rather a bad 
temper to-day.” 

“T don’t wish to offend you,” she 
said, “but it is better to tell you the 
plain truth. When you talk about an 
engagement, and about being introduced 
to your friends, you make me wish I 
had never seen you; you do, indeed. 
Look at those girls going away—because 
they think we have secrets to talk 
over.” 

In her impatience she got up and 
went to the piano. 

“What would you like me to play for 
you?” she said, coldly. 

He was quite as much inclined to be 
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They believe we are engaged, 
Why shouldn’t we be 
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angry at this moment as she was; but 
he was afraid of the consequences. She 
was in a mood that might work mischief 
if she was provoked. 

“ Violet,” he said, “do be reasonable. 
You are too proud. You dislike the 
notion of people imagining that you— 
well, that you care enough for me, or 
for any man, to think of marrying him. 
But every girl has to go through that ; 
and if the truth were known, other girls 
don’t laugh at her—they envy her. I 
do not wish to force you to do anything 
you don’t like; only I must say I ex- 
pected a little better treatment when I 
came here to-day.” 

“T don’t wish to treat you badly, or 
goodly, or any way,” she said, with 
indignant incoherence. “ Why can’t 
we be friends like other people? I 
wish to be kind to you—I do indeed. 
All the time I was in Canada there was 
nobody in England I thought more 
about than you—at least there was 
next to nobody. And when I saw you 
over at Mr. Drummond’s I thought it 
would be such a nice thing to be friends 
with you. And now you want to 
drag me into engagements and inter- 
views Z 

“Well, you are a stupid girl,” said 
he, with a sudden burst of good humour. 
“ Don’t you know that you are so pretty 
that Iam bound to try to secure you 
for my wife? You might go and marry 
somebody else while that nice friend- 
ship was the only bond between us. 
Come, Violet-——” 

He took her hand ; she drew it away. 

“What shall I play for you?” said 
she. 

He suddenly regarded her with a 
suspicious look. 

“ Perhaps,” said he, with equal cold- 
ness, “‘ you have reasons for not wishing 
that we should be engaged ?” 

“ Plenty,” she said, frankly. 

“ Perhaps there is some one else to 
whom you would rather be engaged ?” 

A mischievous notion got into her 
head at this moment: she answered 
nothing. 

“Am I right?” he said, with an 
affectation of lofty calmness. 
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“ What if you are ?” she said, looking 
down. 

His calmness went. 

“Then I consider,” he said, warmly, 
“that, if that is so, you have been 
treating me shamefully — letting me 
come here on a’fool’s errand ;—but I 
don’t believe it—I tell you I don’t 
believe it 7 

“ You don’t believe what?” 

“That you are likely to be engaged 
to some one else,” 

“T never said anything of the kind,” 
she said, with a provoking sweetness. 
“T thought I had been telling you how 
I abhorred the notion of being engaged 
to anybody. If you choose to imagine 
a lot of foolish things, I cannot help it. 
I wished to be very friendly with you. 
I don’t see why you should get into a 
temper. You have not told me what 
you wish me to play.” 

“Thank you,” said he, “I think I 
must go now.” 

She rose, with great gentleness and 
dignity, and offered him her hand. 

“T am sorry you are going so soon,” 
she said. 

He stood looking at her with irreso- 
lution, regret, anger, and disappoint- 
ment, all visible at once in his face— 
disappointment most marked, perhaps. 

‘Some men,” said he, calmly, “ would 
call your conduct by an ugly name— 
they would say it was the conduct of 
—a flirt.” 

The word seemed to sting her like a 
horsewhip. 

“T never flirted with any one in all 
my life,” she said, hotly. “No one 
would dare to say such a thing to me.” 

“Why not?” he said, forgetting all 
his calmness, and becoming as vehement 
as herself. “You allow a man to ask 
you to marry him——” 

“ How could I prevent that ?” 

“You allow him to go to your father, 
and make arrangements, and have every- 
thing understood ; and then you turn 
round on him, and say there is nothing 
understood, and hint that you would 
rather be engaged to somebody else, and 
all that—and that is not the conduct of 
a flirt? I wonder what is!” 
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“ Then,” said she, with flashing eyes, 
“if that is your opinion of me, you had 
better go.” 

“Yes, I will go,” said he; and he 
crossed the room, took up his hat, 
bowed to her, and went out. 

She sate down, with flaming cheeks, 
to the piano, and tried to play. That 
was not much use. She rose, and, has- 
tily going to her own room, flung herself 
on the bed, and burst into a flood of 
passionate and angry tears, vowing to 
herself a thousand times that she would 
never again have anything to say to any 
man of woman born, not if she were to 
live a thousand years. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“LIKE GETTING HOME AGAIN.” 


THe cup of her sorrows was not yet 
full. When she had quite exhausted 
her indignation over the perfidy and 
unreasonableness and bad temper of 
mankind, and when she had quite re- 
solved that she would never marry—no, 
not if a king’s son were to entreat her— 
she got up, and washed her face, and 
arranged her hair, and went to Lady 
North. In a humble and submissive 
tone she asked the little, dignified 
grey-eyed woman to let her have the 
brougham for that evening. 

Lady North was surprised and offend- 
ed. Her daughter Anatolia had run 
quickly to tell her that now there was 
no longer any doubt about Violet being 
engaged ; for Mr. Miller was in the 
study in confidential talk with Sir 
Acton; while Violet, silent and em- 
barrassed, sate in the drawing-room, 
and would answer no questions about 
the young man. When, therefore, 
Violet now presented herself before her 
stepmother, that lady naturally con- 
cluded she had come to inform her of 
the engagement. In place of that she 
only asked for the brougham. 

“Violet,” said Lady North, coldly, 
“TI do not think that this excessive 
secrecy becomes a young girl.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” the 
girl said, with a sudden flash of indig- 
nation in her eyes. ‘“ What secrecy?” 
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“T do not wish to inquire, if you do 
not wish to confide in me,” said the 
other, in her slow, precise fashion. “I 
should have thought I was the proper 
person to whom you ought to have come 
for advice. I have no doubt you want 
the brougham to go over to your friends 
in Camberwell.” 

“Tam very glad to have friends in 
Camberwell,” said the girl, proudly. 
“Tt is something to have true friends 
aywhere. But what is the secrecy ? 
What have I concealed ?” ; 

“You appear not to know,” said Lady 
North, fixing her cold, keen grey eyes 
on the girl, “that I was aware of Mr. 
Miller being with your papa?” 

“And what is that to me?” Violet 
wid, rapidly, and with hot cheeks. 
“Why should I come and report to 
you what does not concern me? If you 
were anxious to know what my father 
ad Mr. Miller were talking about, why 
not ask themselves? There is some- 
thing quite as bad as secrecy and con- 
cealment—and that is suspicion—con- 
stant suspicion, watching you at every 
turn, when you have nothing at all to 
concea , 

She suddenly altered her tone; draw- 
ing herself up, and speaking with a 
certain proud indifference. 

“Tsuppose you don’t wish me to have 
the brougham ?” 

“Your papa won’t be home till 
late this evening. Really the responsi- 
bility -—” 

“All right,” said the girl, turning 
towards the door, ‘‘a four-wheeled cab 
will do as well.” 

“Ah! Violet,” said her stepmother, 
with a sigh, “ no one seems to have the 
least control over you.” 

“No, because no one has ever cared 
to have,” said the girl, bitterly, as she 
left the room—‘‘never since I was born.” 

When she got outside the house, she 
seemed to breathe a freer and fresher air. 
Adventuring out by herself in this fashion 
did not seem to concern her much. 
She had no difficulty in getting a four- 








Wheeled cab; and she bade the man, 
before crossing Waterloo Bridge, stop for 
afew minutes in the Strand. 
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She went into one shop, and bought a 
huge flagon of lavendgr-water, or some 
such scent: that was for Mrs. War- 
rener. She went into another shop, 
and bought a beautiful little kerchief: 
that was for Amy. Then she went 
into a bookseller’s shop. 

“T want you to give me a book on 
philosophy, if you please,” said the 
handsome young lady, in her gentlest 
way. 

** Certainly,” said the bookseller ; and 
then he awaited further instructions. 

“Oh, but I don’t know what,” she 
said, observing this. “You must tell 
me. It is for a gentleman who has 
studied nearly everything ; and it must 
be a very good one. What is the best 
one you have got?” 

“Really I don’t know,” said the 
bookseller, with a smile. “Here is 
John Stuart Mill’s——” 

**Oh, he won’t do at all,” said Violet, 
promptly. ‘“ He is alive.” 

The bookseller began to be interested 
and amused. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said he re 
spectfully, “‘ but you do not mean that 
your friend is wiser than anybody 
alive?” 

“T did not quite say that,” she 
answered, simply. ‘ However, you 
must give me something he is not 
likely to have read—something very 
difficult, and first-class, and good.” 

Now if this customer had been a 
fussy old gentleman in spectacles, or 
a wrinkled old lady in black satin, the 
bookseller would have politely declined 
the responsibility ; but there was a 
good deal of persuasive influence in the 
presence of this tall and handsome girl, 
with the big, dark eyes, and the sweetly- 
parted lips. He did not even laugh at 
her. He was most kind and patient in 
making suggestions, and in taking her 
round the shelves. And at last she 
pounced upon the proper book in 
triumph ; for she remembered to have 
heard Mr. Drummond complaining that 
Mr. Darwin’s last book had not arrived 
from the library, and here were the two 
green volumes of the Descent of Jan 
staring her in the face, 
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“Tam sorry to have given you so 
much trouble,” she said, with one of her 
sweetest smiles. 

“T am sure it is no trouble at all,” 
said the bookseller, with quite unusual 
emphasis; and, then, when the glass 
doors haa shut behind that beautiful 
vision of youthful grace, he could not 
help wondering who was the happy 
man who had won the admiration and 
reverence of so lovely a creature. 

So Violet and her treasures were 
bundled into the ancient four-wheeler ; 
and once more she set out for her 
journey. By this time the lurid and 
sultry evening had died down into a 
gloomy and thunderous darkness ; and 
by the time she had got near to 
Camberwell Grove night seemed to 
have come on prematurely. The lamps 
were being lit as the first low rumble of 
the thunder was heard ; and presently 
the people began to flee from the pave- 
ments, where the splashes of the rain 
were leaving marks of the breadth of 
half-a-crown. The cabman stopped in 
order to pull out a waterproof cape. 

“Why don’t you drive on and get 
underneath the trees?” she called out 
to him; for they were now near the 
foot of the Grove. 

When at length he was forced to pull 
up under the thick branches of the tall 
elms, the rain was coming down in 
fierce, straight torrents, hissing out in 
the middle of the road, and rushing 
down the gutter in a brown flood. All 
the ominous stillness of the evening 
had gone; the wind had risen and was 
blowing about the summits of the elms 
and poplars ; there was an echo of the 
distant thunder from time to time; the 
dark green branches swayed and creaked. 
By slow degrees, however, all this noise 
and tumult ceased ; there was a patter- 
ing of heavy drops in the trees, but less 
hissing of rain in the road, as the cab- 
man resumed his journey, and proceeded 
to urge his patient steed up the steep 
hill. 

Now when Violet stepped out of the 
cab, up there near the top of the hill, 
all the world had grown clear and sweet 
after the rain. There was a look of 
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lingering twilight in the sky ; and one or 
two stars were becoming visible ; while 
the high black branches of the trees 
seemed to delight in the wet, as they 
stretched up there into the pale serenity 
of the heavens. As she walked round 
and into the garden some quaint fancy 
struck her that she was herself like this 
sultry and sulky evening that had at 
last burst into torrents of rain, and then 
become calm and serene. <A great peace. 
fulness stole in upon her heart as she 
passed through the small garden-gate; 
it seemed to her that now she was at 
home, and at rest. And clear and still 
as the sky now was with its pale stars 
beginning to twinkle, it was no more 
clear, and still, and placid than the 
light that shone in her eyes when she 
went forward to greet her friends. 

They had come out directly the 
shower was over, to breathe the sweet 
freshness of the air and the scents of 
the flowers. They, of course, were 
almost in darkness, but the small 
cottage was lit up; and what could bk 
a more cheerful picture than the open 
French windows of the parlour, all 
aglow with orange light, and showing 
the bright, warm snugness within ? They 
were compassionating her on having en- 
countered the fierce storm; she felt as 
though she would gladly have en 
countered a dozen such storms to reach 
this haven of shelter and peace at last. 

“Ah! you don’t know,” she said to 
Mrs. Warrener, with her arms linked in 
hers, ‘‘ you don’t know what it is to feel 
like getting home again.” 

“ But I know how glad I am to hea 
you say that, Violet,” her friend said, 
“for sometimes I think you are sure in 
time to go away and forget all about 
us.” 
“Yes—when I am dead,” said the 
girl. “ Not before then.” 

They went indoors, and, when Viole 
had put her hat aside, she sat down to 
the piano, and asked Amy to sing 
her. She suggested the song, too; fa 
she began to play “Home, sweet 
home ;” and then the companion of 
her schoolgirl days sang, in a simple, 
tender fashion, the old familiar ballad 
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What was James Drummond doing 
meanwhile? He was lying back in 
his easy-chair, regarding rather wistfully 
the figure at the piano, and saying to 
himself— 

“Ts it possible, then, that this girl 
bas never had the sensation of being at 
home and at peace except in the house 
of people who are little more than 
strangers to her ?” 

She came away from the piano, and 
sate down on a stool which was lying 
on the hearth-rug. 

“You don’t think it is a very clever 
song?” she said to him, timidly : it was 
asort of apology for asking a person of 
his superior culture to listen to school- 
girl sentiment. 

“I don’t think cleverness has much 
to do with it,” saidhe. “ Did you ever 
carefully read the words of a song that 
pleased you? Does anybody? No, 
no. A chance phrase of tenderness 
touches you; and you give up all the 
resi—you are fascinated by some note 
of farewell, let us say, at the beginning 
of the lyric, and you forget afterwards 
to look particularly at the despairing 
sighs, and the raging main, and the usual 
stock-in-trade of the song-writer. That 
is how I look at it, anyway. The song- 
writer has only to catch you with a bit 
of melody, or sentiment, and you don’t 
search for sense subsequently. But 
indeed, I have always had a suspicion 
of rhymed poetry: ” 

Here she clasped her hands over her 
knees. She had started him off. She 
was happy. 

“T have always a sort of suspicion 
that the man has been led to overstate, 
or understate, or invent a new theory 
altogether, at the diabolical temptation 
of a rhyme or a particularly catching 
phrase. I cannot be sure of it; but I 
always suspect it, don’t you see? I 
believe that the suggestion of a happy 
thyme is responsible for many a brilliant 
flight of fancy and for many a poetical 
assertion that is now taken to be full of 
a deep philosophy. Oh, by the way, 
about those lyrics ; don’t you notice 
how many of the Scotch songs consist of 
nothing but one or two catching phrases 





continually repeated? The phrase is 
something to sing, something a mother 
could dandle a baby to; there is no 
sense in the repetition, no story to tell, 
nothing in fact—but the song passes 
muster as a fine song for all that. But 
talking about songs is like scraping a 
rose-leaf to see where the colour is. Why 
did you leave the piano, Violet? 
Won't you sing something now ?” 

“Ah! no,” she said. “My songs are 
all wicked songs—they are all about 
drinking and fighting ; for I used to 
wish I could be a student at a German 
University—that was about the only 
ambition I ever had—and be able to 
drink flagons of beer, and fight with 
broadswords, and sing the Burschen- 
lieder. My songs are mostly Burschen- 
lieder now—they are too stormy for 
such a quiet, pleasant evening. I pro- 
pose that we go on chatting; Mr. 
Drummond, do you really think there 
was ever such a person as Ossian }” 

But this bid for the higher criticism 
was too obvious: Mr. Drummond burst 
into a fit of laughter. 

“Miss Violet,” said he, “you shall 
not induce me to talk your head off. 
My dear friends, we will postpone our 
lecture on Ossian until we can look 
across to the blue hills of Morven—more 
especially as I hear the humble but 
useful Mary rattling the supper things 
about the place.” 

At this moment, indeed, Mary came 
into the room, and began to lay the 
cloth. 

“ You were speaking of the Highlands, 
said Violet, timidly. 

“ Yes,” said he, “I fear we are dis- 
counting all the pleasures of the expe- 
dition by continually dreaming and 
dreaming of it.” 

“Oh, I am sure not,” she said, rather 
wistfully. “It will be most enjoyable 
for you, I know.” 

“ But do you know this also,” said 
he, “that I am taking it for granted 
you are coming with us too?” 

“James,” his sister remonstrated, 
“before you can take that for granted 
you must speak to Lady North.” 

“T should like to go,” Violet said ; 
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and thereafter she was rather silent for 
a time. 

There were but two things on which 
James Drummond prided himself—his 
judgment of landscapes and his method 
of making a salad. On the present 
occasion this latter task, as well as that 
of preparing sonie claret-cup, kept him 
busily occupied for several minutes, 
during which time nothing further was 
said about that projected journey north- 
ward. But by and by, as they all sat 
comfortably round the white little table, 
he began. It is highly probable that 
he himself imagined a general conversa- 
tion was going on about the sea, and the 
hills, and shooting, and sailing, whereas, 
as a matter of fact, not a human being 
spoke but himself, the others being only 
too delighted to listen. For, as he 
rambled on, it seemed as if there was a 
sound like the lapping of sea-waves in 
his talk—just as there is in the Mer- 
maid’s song in Oberon—and his mute 
audience saw, as he himself seemed to 
see, a succession of pictures—the early 
morning, with the scent of sweet-brier 
in the garden, and the grey mists rising 
from the far shoulders of Morven—the 
glad forencons up on the warm hills, 
with the ring of the blue sea all round 
the land—the idling in the big boat 
with the long lines over the side, as the 
red sun went down in the west and all 
the water became as fire—the delightful 
walks at night-time, by the shore, with 
the sea plashing, and the cool wind 
stirring the scents of the bushes, and 
the stars overhead. These were pleasant 
things to think of, and to hear of in the 
hopeless wilderness of London. They 
forgot the gas-lamps, and the crowded 
hovels, and the squalor and din; for 
they were looking into an enchanted 
land, filled with clear sunshine and the 
fresh winds from the sea. And somehow 
or other, whether intentionally or not, 
Mr. Drummond did take it for granted 
that Violet North wasto be with them. 
She would see this, and go there ; she 
would have to hear this, and be pre- 
pared for that. At last she cried 
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“Oh, I wish it were all true! I wish 
I were going with you !” 

** And so you are,” said he, promptly. 

“Lady North is going to Venice,” 
Violet said, with a sigh. 

‘Let her,” he exclaimed, recklessly, 

“But I am afraid we must all go— 
unless she and I happen to have a fight 
before then, and then she will be glad 
to get rid of me. It is—a great— 
temptation,” she added, thoughtfully. 

“What is?” he asked, though he 
guessed her meaning, for he saw a mis. 
chievous smile about the corners of her 
mouth. 

“No,” she said, with sudden decision, 
“it would not be fair to get up a quarrel 
in order to getaway. She has tried to 
be very civil to me ; and I must try to 
be civil too. But it is hard work to be 
civil to some people.” 

They had some further talk about 
this northern excursion, however, and 
it was easy to see how anxious the girl 
was to go with them. She seemed to 
cling to them somehow, as though they 
were her only friends. When she was 
told that the cab was at the door, she 
rose from the table with a sigh ; she 
was tearing herself away from the one 
place in the world where she found 
peace, homeliness, unworldly friends, 
and sweet guidance. 

By and by that jolting vehicle was 
rattling along the noisy streets, past 
the glare of lighted shops and dingy 
groups of human beings. Already it 
seemed to her that she had left far 
behind her all that she knew of gentle- 
ness, and quiet, and tender companion- 
ship. That small household, with its 
kindly feeling, its unworldly ways, its 
helpfulness, and charity, and wise 
counsel, that indeed was home to her; 
and as she thought of it, the refrain of 
an old German song—not one of the 
Burschenlieder—seemed to speak for 
her, and the speech was sad enough : 

“ Far away—in the beautiful meadows 
— is the house of my home. Many a time 
Z went out From it into the valley—O you 
beautiful valley—I greet you a thousand 
temes— L'arewell—farewell !” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
MISTAKEN GUESSES, 


Ox the same evening George Miller 
hurried along to his club to dress for 
a small dinner-party to which he had 
been invited by one of his fellow-mem- 
bers. He was angry and indignant. 
He would no longer be subject to the 
caprice of any woman. Of course it 
flattered a girl’s vanity to sue for her 
hand, and meekly submit to any con- 
ditions she might impose ; but he would 
have no more of that. It was an un- 
satisfactory bargain in which the con- 
cession was all on one side. Did she 
imagine that he would enter upon the 
duties of a long courtship, without the 
least intimation from her that anything 
would come of it? Was he to piedge 
himself, while she remained absolutely 
free ? 

His host on this occasion was a Mr. 
Arthur Headley, a gentleman who had 
somehow or other made a large fortune 
in Australia, and come home to spend 
it He was a singularly handsome 
man, six feet two in height, muscular, 
lithe, with fairly good features, and a 
magnificent brown beard. A wmaid- 
servant conversant with current fiction 
would have called him a demigod. It 
is true he was rather a fool—indeed, 
his brain seemed to have undergone 
but little modification in its trans- 
mission from the microcephalous ape ; 
but then he was a very amiable and 
good-natured person. There was but 
one spice of malice in his nature ; and 
that declared itself in his treatment of 
the secretary of the club. He generally 
spent the day in worrying that harmless 
official. All his literary faculty was 
employed in composing essays of com- 
plaint to be laid before the committee. 
There was ordinarily more writing on the 
back than on the front of his dinner- 
bills. When he walked in the Park, in 
deep meditation, the chances were a 
hundred to one he was trying to invent 
some peculiarly cutting phrase to de- 
scribe the disgracefully shabby appear- 
ance of the ash-trays in the smoking- 
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room, or the shamelessly careless fashion 
in which the evening papers were 
stitched through the middle. Even 
demigods of six feet two must have an 
occupation. 

They dined in a private room, and 
the talk was general. If Mr. Miller 
wished to forget the fickle race of 
womankind, here was an opportunity. 
The table was brilliantly lit; the 
service was quick, silent, efficient ; the 
conversation was of a simple and in- 
genuous character. Indeed, under the 
presidency of Mr. Headley, the talk 
chiefly ran upon the internal arrange- 
ments and comparative merits of other 
clubs, and was directed to show that 
no institution was so badly managed as 
the Judeum. One admired the white 
and gold of the morning-room at the 
United Universities’; another rather 
preferred the ecclesiastical gloom of the 
Junior Universities’ ; another lamented 
the absence of a good entrance-hall ; 
and a fourth, when the steward’s tariff 
was under discussion, suddenly ex- 
claimed— 

“ Why, God bless my soul, do you 
know they give you cold beef and a pint 
of claret at the Reform for one and two- 
pence—one shilling and twopence for 
your lunch?” after which there 
was a pause of awestruck silence. 

By and by, however, when a little 
wine had been drunk, everybody wished 
to talk, except one; and so the conver- 
sationalists inadvertently split them- 
selves up into small groups. That one 
was Mr. Miller. He was rather gloomy. 
He did not seem to take much interest 
in what was going on; he listened, in 
an abstracted fashion, to this or that 
controversy about wine, or yachts, or 
bootmakers, and heeded but little. 

Suddenly, however, he heard some- 
thing that made his heart jump. 

“Who is that tall girl with the white 
feather,” asked a gentleman on the other 
side of the table, some one having been 
talking of the Park, “ who drives the 
pair of greys?” 

“Oh, don’t you know?” said Mr, 
Headley, carelessly. ‘“ She’sa daughter 
of North, the railway-man.” 
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“ She’s an uncommonly good-looking 
girl, that’s all I know. She has only 
come quite lately into the Park.” 

“Well, for my part,” said the host, 
“T don’t see anybody to come near 
Lady - 

“Headley,” brgke in young Miller, 
with intemperate wrath, “ we will drop 
this, if you please. I happen to know 
Miss North.” 

There was an embarrassed pause ; the 
announcement of the price of cold beef 
at the Reform Club could not have ex- 
cited more surprise. 

“My dear fellow,” said Headley, 
good-naturedly, “I beg a thousand 
pardons; and I envy you.” 

So the little incident passed off 
quietly enough; but was it not ap- 
parent to every one present that there 
was some special reason for the high 
colour on the young man’s face? Of 
course, if they had known that he was 
acquainted with Miss North, they 
would not have spoken of her; but 
had they said any harm of her? Would 
he have been as angry over the men- 
tion of the name of the Princess of 
Wales, or Lady Dudley, or Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts? They drew their own 
conclusions. 

And as for him—this chance mention 
of Violet did not increase his happiness. 
it was evident, then, that she was at- 
tracting attention, as was natural. 
Whatever imagination he had was in- 
flamed by a sudden and secret fire of 
jealousy; and a thousand devils ap- 
peared in the smoke. He hated even 
the innocent person on the other side 
of the table who had betrayed interest 
in Miss North by asking her name. 
He hated the idle, lolling crowds in 
the Park, who stared, and criticised, 
and—worst of all—admired. 

Well, as soon as dinner was over, and 
his companions went up to the smok- 
ing-room, he stole off for a few minutes, 
and sate down to write a letter to 
Violet North. It was a very penitent 
letter. He confessed that he had been 
impatient and unreasonable. If she 
would forgive him this time, he would 
not again ask her for any pledge or 
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assurance. She should be perfectly 
free. He would be content if she in 
the meantime would give him only her 
friendship, and would take his chance 
of the future. And was she going to 
the flower-show at South Kensington 
on Thursday ? 

This letter he sent up to Euston 
Square by the club commissionaire, so 
that Violet received it when she re 
turned in her four-wheeler from visiting 
her friends in the south. Now she was 
in a very gentle frame of mind—she 
generally was aft-r seeing them. It 
was evident the young man was grieved 
about their quarrel ; and she was sorry 
to have given him pain. She did not 
sit down to answer the letter there and 
then ; but she resolved that the reply 
should be a kind and friendiy one. 

He received her note the following 
evening; he had been early at his 
rooms to wait for it. It was the first 
scrap of her writing that had come into 
his possession: a thrill went through 
his heart even as he looked at his own 
name outside, written by her hand. He 
opened the envelope quickly ; his eye 
seemed to catch the sense of the page 
before he had time to read the lines; 
he knew at least that she was not 
deeply offended. He read the letter, 
and then got up and went to the win- 
dow, and stared down into Half Moon- 
street. He read it again, and kept 
staring at the paper, mechanically 
noticing the curious fashion (apparently 
French) in which she formed her capital 
Z’s. He read it over two or three times, 
and yet seemed possessed with the no- 
tion that he ought to discover more 
from these simple words. 

There was, indeed, a studied sim- 
plicity about them. She told him, 
briefly and plainly, that she hoped 
they would remain good friends ; that 
the cause of this recent disagreement 
was well-known to both of them, and 
could be avoided; and that she was 
very glad he had pointed out to her 
the necessity of guarding against mis- 
construction. He was very soon to 


find out what this last phrase meant. 
Violet went with Lady North and 
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her daughters to the flower-show, 
and there, naturally enough, was Mr. 
George Miller, very smartly dressed, a 
trifle self-conscious, and obviously 
anxious to be attentive to the whole 
party. The bright summer-day, the 
rich masses of colours, the sweet and 
ever-varying perfumes, and the cheer- 
ful music outside—all this was pleasant 
enough ; and Violet, who was not sated 
with the ordinary sights and occupa- 
tions of London life, was enjoying 
herself thoroughly, and was most 
friendly in her treatment of him. A 
rumour that some royal personages had 
arrived, and were going through one of 
the tents, caused a gentle rush of the 
crowd in that direction, and with the 
crowd went Lady North and her daugh- 
ters; so that inadvertently Violet and 
Mr. Miller were left by themselves, if 
not quite alone. That did not make 
any alteration in her manner—she was 
deeply interested at the moment in a 
sensitive plant—but it did in his. 

“ Violet,” said he, in a low voice, “ I 
have nothing of yours that—that I can 
keep by me; will you give me a 
flower ?” 

She turned round with something of 
coldness in her manner. 

“That would be flirtation, would it 
not?” she asked, with some little 
dignity. 

“What is the use of raking up that 
old quarrel?” he said, in an injured 
way. “I thought that was to be for- 
gotten.” 

“Yes,” she answered, in the same 
measured and clear fashion, “‘ but not 
the lesson of it. I think it is better 
we should have a distinct understand- 
ing about that. I do not wish to do 
anything you can reproach me with 
afterwards; for who can tell what 
may happen ?” 

Her meaning was clear enough. She 
was determined to give him none of 
that “encouragement” on which he 
might presume to found a claim, or to 
substantiate a charge of fickleness 
and treachery. It came to this, then : 
if he liked to have their present re- 
lations continue, well and good; but 


it was distinctly to be recognised that 
she was not responsible. Now this 
was an intelligible position to be taken 
up by a young woman who did not 
find that she cared about a young man 
to that degree which would warrant 
her in encouraging his hopes; but it 
could not be expected to recommend 
itself to the young man. 

“T think you are very hard on me,” 
said he, rather gloomily. 

“Oh, don’t think so!” she said, 
quickly, and with an anxious kindness 
in her eyes. “I don’t mean to be so, 
at any rate. But it is not fair to you, 
nor to myself, that that Ny 

“T see how it is,” he said, bitterly. 
“You cannot forgive me for that one 

hrase.” 

“‘ Indeed I have,” she said, earnestly. 
“Only it opened my eyes. Perhaps 
I was wrong in letting you go to 
papa. But you know you told me 
that I was absolutely unpledged—that 
it was all a ‘ perhaps’—that you were 
quite content to wait and see P 

“And so Iam!” he said, with un- 
usual decision of manner, and his voice 
was low and rapid. “I don’t care 
what happens; I am too deeply 
pledged already ; you can be as free 
as you like. Men have done more 
foolish things for smaller prizes. I 
will take my chance. And yet, i 
don’t think most girls are as hard as 
that——.” 

“T will give you a flower, if you 
wish it,” she said. 

She looked around, and at length 
descried a bit of blossom that had 
fallen or been cut off. 

“ Will that do?” she asked. 

He took it from her, threw it on the 
ground, and kicked it aside. 

“T don’t want it from you in that 
way. I will wait until you can give 
me a flower without looking as if I 
had put you on the treadmill.” 

“ Ah, well,” she said, with a sigh, 
“T am sorry we should quarrel so. 
Shall we go and see where Lady North 
has gone?” 

“ Violet!” he said, “I—I beg your 
pardon. I don’t wish to quarrel; but 
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yet it seems hard that you should be 
so proud and indifferent—and I get 
angry, that’s a fact—but I am very 
sorry. Come, let us be friends again.” 

“ Very well,” she said. 

“Give me another bit of flower?” 

She began toylaugh. 

“Tsn’t this just a little too childish ? 
You make me think I am back at 
Miss Main’s again, and quarrelling 
over a bit of slate-pencil. The flowers 
don’t belong to me.” 

“Tt may be childish, and very ridi- 
culous, to you; but it isn’t quite so 
to me. However, I will wait for that 
flower. Perhaps you will give it to 
me some day.” 

“T suppose you mean to tease me 
until I do?” 

“If I thought that would get it for 
me, I would.” 

“*T have heard of girls being teased 
into an engagement—giving in through 
sheer weariness. I think it is rather 
dangerous. I should fancy the man 
would take his revenge out after the 
marriage ; for of course he would look 
on her previous disinclination as mere 
perversity.” 

“T wish you would give me the 
chance,” he said, with a bright look on 
his face. ‘“ You would see what re- 
venge I should take.” 

The aspiration was an honest one. 
Young Miller had a fair and moderate 
notion of his own merits. He knew he 
could not paint fine pictures of his sweet- 
heart, or write poetry about her, or do 
anything particularly romantic or ima- 
ginative ; but he had heard in his time 
of these dilettante fellows marrying the 
objects of their adoration only to neglect 
them for flirtations with other women. 
He, now, was a plain and practical per- 
son; but he could assure his wife an 
honest and attentive husband, who would 
work hard for her, and see that she lived 
in good style. If he only had the chance, 
as he said, Violet would see what a hus- 
band he would make. 

Unfortunately this remark of his only 
alarmed her. It seemed as though, 
whatever she might say to him, the 
conversation always led up to this one 


point; and the girl naturally blamed 
herself for so “‘ encouraging” him. She 
immediately became rather reserved jy 
manner ; and insisted on going off in 
search of her friends. 

They found them easily enough ; but 
in strolling about the grounds, Mr. Miller 
had plenty of opportunities of talking 
to Violet by herself. 

“ T suppose you are going to the Royal 
Academy conversazione?” said he. 

“ Would it be making an appointment 
if Isaid I was?” she asked, with gentle 
malice. 

“No, it would not; for I haven’t got 
a card.” 

“Then I am going. Lady North will 
take Anatolia and me ; papa doesn’t care 
about it.” 

“T should like to go,” young Miller 
said, wistfully. ‘‘I suppose Mr. Drum- 
mond would let me have his card for 
once ?” 

“T hope you won’t ask him,” said 
Violet, sharply. 

“Why not?” he said, innocently 
“It is no novelty to-him. He knows 
all those artist-fellows. What is a con- 
versazione more or less to him? He 
does not go to one-fifth of the places he 
is asked to.” 

** You have no right to demand such a 
favour,” she said. ‘“‘ Besides, the cards 
are sent to particular people ; they are 
not to be bandied about like that. And 
I know that Mr. Drummond is going.” 

“Oh, you know he is going?” 

“Yes. But I know he would give 
the card to anybody who asked him—if 
that is allowed—so I hope you won't 
ask him.” 

“ You seem very anxious to see him.” 

“Yes, I am—at least, not anxious, 
but of course I hope to see him,” 

“Oh, well,” said Mr. Miller, care- 
lessly, “I can easily get a card if 1 
want to go, without asking Mr. Drun- 
mond. I know a twopenny-halfpenny 
sort of fellow called Lavender, who i 
good at everything but earning a farthing 
of his own money, and he will get me 
card, I suppose a hundred will go to 
look at the Princes, and one to look at 
the pictures.” 
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“Then I hope you will be that one,” 
said Violet, sweetly. 

“You know what I shall go for,” he 
said ; and she turned away at that—the 
conversation had again led up to one of 
those awkward climaxes, which seemed 
to pledge her more and more however 
definitely she protested. 

So the days went by at this time; 
the young man paying her very nearly 
as much attention as though an engage- 
ment had existed between them ; she 
secretly fearing, and yet sheltering her- 
self behind repeated explanations that 
she was absolutely free, and unpreju- 
diced by any of his hopes and aspira- 
tions. Occasionally, of course, she could 
not help being kind to him; for she 
really liked him ; and his patient devo- 
tion to her moved her pity. Many a 
time she wished he would go ; and then 
she hesitated to inflict on him the pain 
of going. It was altogether a dangerous 
position. 

The days going by, tco, were gradually 
bringing the London season to an end ; 
and people were talking of their autumn 
tours. Violet had not ventured to ask 


Lady North to let her accompany Mrs. 
Warrener to the Highlands ; but she 
had spoken about this irip ; and hinted 
that she would rather be going thither 


than to Venice. Mrs. Warrener had not 
ceased to entreat her to come with them. 
One bright forenoon a pair of small 
greys were being driven briskly up Cam- 
berwell Grove by a young lady who 
seemed pleased enough with her task. 
It was a fresh, clear day in July; the 
yellow road ascending before her was 
barred across by the grey shadows of 
the chestnuts ; here and there a lime- 
tree sweetened the air, for there had 
been rain in the morning. Her only 
companion was the man behind, who 
was doing his best to watch over a num- 
ber of potted fuchsias which gave him 
the appearance of being an elderly cupid 
in a grove of flowers. The phaeton was 
pulled up at the gate leading to a certain 
boarding-school ; and the man, struggling 
out from among the fuchsias, jumped 
down and went to the horses’ heads. 
Now this was rather a tall and shapely 
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young lady who went into the boarding- 
school ; and she wore a tight-sleeved and 
tight-fitting dress of chocolate-coloured 
homespun, witha broad-brimmed hat and 
bold feather of the Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
period, just then coming into fashion ; 
and altogether she presented so fine and 
commanding an appearance that the 
small schoolmistress, on coming in, was 
overcome with astonishment, and could 
only say— 

“Oh, Miss North!” 

Yet Miss North was not an apparition 
—at least apparitions do not ordinarily 
shake one firmly by the hand, and say, 
with a bright smile— 

“You remember me? Have I grown? 
Oh, Miss Main, it is very strange to 
call on you; for the moment I came 
into the hall, I fancied I was going 
to be punished—I suppose you remem- 
ber 7 

“Oh, yes, I remember,” said the 
schoolmistress, with a shrewd smile, and 
yet she was still puzzled by the altera- 
tion in this old pupil of hers, and had 
scarcely the presence of mind to ask 
her to sit down. 

“But I thought I would bring some- 
thing to propitiate you,” this handsome 
young lady continued, with the greatest 
self-possession and cheerfulness, “so 
that you won't give me twenty pages of 
Minna von Barnhelm to translate—it is 
some fuchsias—they are outside—will 
you please to ask Mary Ann to fetch 
them in?” 

“Ob, that is so kind of you, Miss 
North,” said the schoolmistress (she had 
not even yet sated her wonder and 
curiosity over the young lady’s dress, 
and appearance and manner), “but I 
suppose you don’t know Mary Ann has 
left us. She left to get married more 
than a year ago.” 

“T thought she would,” said Miss 
North, calmly. “I used to write her 
love-letters for her. How much of 
vor Barnhelm should I have 
had to translate if you had found that 
out, Miss Main?” 

“Indeed,” said the schoolmistress, 
frankly, “1 think you were the wickedest 
girl I ever had in my school.” 
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“T am afraid you are right,” said 
Miss North, meekly. 

‘“‘ But what a change there is, to be 
sure! That’s what I often said—lI 
often said you would never be brought 
under proper control until you were 
warried " 

“ But Iam mot married yet, Miss 
Main,”~ said the young lady, with 
heightened colour. 

“It will not be long then, I dare 
say,” replied the schoolmistress. 

“Indeed it will be a very long time 
—it will be always and altogether,” 
said Miss North, promptly. 

“You mean never to get married ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

After that Miss Main thought she 
might as well send for the fuchsias ; and 
when the flowers were brought in, she 
was greatly pleased by this instance of 
friendliness on the part of her old pupil, 
and she would have had her sit down 
aud have some strawberries and cake. 
But Miss North could not wait to par- 
take of these earthly joys. 

“Tam going on at once to Mr. Drum- 
mond’s,” she said. 

“Mr. Drummond is not at home,” 
said Miss Main, hoping to have an 
opportunity of showing Lady North’s 
daughter to a later generation of scholars. 
“IT saw him pass here about an hour 
ago.” 

“| know,” said Violet ; “this is the 
morning he goes to that Society in Jer. 
myn Street. It is Mrs. Warrener I am 
going to see.” 

So, with many a friendly word, and 
promise to repeat the visit, she got into 
the phaeton again and drove on up the 
hill. She found Mrs, Warrener alone, 
as she had expected. She took off her 
hat and put it on the table. Then she 
proposed they should go out into the 
garden. 

“For I have something of great im- 
portance to say to you,” she said, 
solemnly. 

“Indeed !” remarked Mrs, Warrener, 
expecting to hear of another quarrel 
with Lady North. 

“Oh, it is no laughing matter,” 
Violet said at once. “It is simply 
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this—Am I or am I not to get en. 
gaged to Mr. Miller?” 

** Violet?” exclaimed Mrs. Warrener, 
astounded by the girl’s direct habit of 
speech. “You cannot be talking 
seriously. Why should you ask sucha 
question of me?” 

“Because I have no one else to go 
to for advice,” she answered, simply, 

* But surely that is a matter on 
which no girl needs advice. It ought 
to be determined by your own feelings,” 

“Tfthat were all, I should have no 
difficulty,” said the young lady, not 
without some pride in her tone. “I 
don’t wish to marry anybody. I would 
rather be free from all the—the bother 
and persecution ¥ 

**Then why should you suffer it ?” 

“Well,” said she, looking down, 
“‘ perhaps you may have partly brought 
it on yourself by your own careless. 
ness—and you don’t wish to—to ap. 
pear—unkind——” 

They had now got out into the 
garden. 

** Violet,” Mrs. Warrener said, dis- 
tinctly, “‘this is the question: Do you 
really care for him ?” 

“* N—no,” the girl stammered. 

“ Then why not tell him so?” 

“You cannot be going about insult- 
ing all your friends in that way.” 

“ All your friends are not asking you 
to marry them.” 

“ Oh, that is a different matter,” said 
Violet, earnestly. “‘He does not ask 
me to marry him—not at all. This 
that he is always asking for is only an 
engagement—and I am not to be bound 
by it in any way. P 

“Now, what do you really mean?” 
her friend said, seriously. “Or what 
can he mean by such proposals? What 
sort of an engagement is it that binds 
him and leaves you free? And what 
sort of an engagement is it that dves 
not promise marriage ?” 

“Well, that is what he proposes,” 
said Violet, doggedly. “He knows 
quite well that I will not promise to 
maity him ; for I do not wish to marry 
anybody. And he does not even talk 
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They walked about for a bit, Mrs. 
Warrener saying nothing. At last she 


“T think I see how it is. The notion 
of marriage frightens you—or you are 
too proud to like the idea of the sub- 
mission and surrender of marriage—and 
Mr. Miller, being ashrewd young man, has 
found that out, so he wants you to enter 
into a vague engagement—which will 
not frighten you, or alarm you about 
the loss of your independence—and you 
apparently don’t quite know what it 
means. Take care.” 

“Ob, but you don’t know, Mrs. 
Warrener,” the girl said, quite humbly, 
“you don’t know what I think about 
these things, if you fancy I am so proud 
as that, or that I should like to be 
always independent. If I were to 
marry any man I should like to feel 
myself quite helpless beside him— 
looking to him always for guidance 
and wisdom—TI should be his one 
worshipper, and everything he might 
do would be right to me. I should be 
ashamed of myself to even dream of in- 
dependence. But then—but then—” 
she added, with her eyes still cast down, 
“the men you can admire and trust like 
that are not often met with—at least, 
for my part, I have only——” 

“You must have met one, anyway,” 
said Mrs. Warrener, with a kindly 
smile, 

“Oh, no, not necessarily,” the girl 
said, almost withalarm. “It is a fancy 
of mine—you know the nonsense that 
gets into a schoolgirl’s head.” 

Mrs. Warrener, with such ability as 
she possessed, and with a wonderful and 
friendly patience, was trying to under- 
stand this girl and her odd and ap- 
parently contradictory sentiments. The 
only key to these that the worthy little 
woman could find was this—Here was 
a proud self-willed girl, who had a 
sweetheart whom she regarded with a 
more tender affection than she cared to 
disclose. Like most girls, she chose to 
be very reticent on that point; if 
questioned, she would answer with a 
stammering “ N—no.” On the other 
hand, the sweetheart is impatient of 





these mystifications, and wishes her to 
promise to marry him. She rebels 
against this pressure put upon her; 
probably treats him with undeserved 
coldness, but all the same comes toa 
friend to see what the world would 
think of her entering into some sort of 
engagement. She wishes some one to 
tell her she can enter into this en- 
gagement without exposing herself to 
the suspicion—against which she revolts 
—that her secret affection is stronger 
than her pride. 

Such was Mrs. Warrener’s theory. 
It was ingenious enough, and it was but 
a natural deduction from what she had 
seen of the conduct of many girls in 
similar circumstances, only it was al- 
together wrong in the case of Violet 
North, and it was the parent of a ter- 
rible amount of mischief. 

* Violet,” said she, in her kindly 
way, “it is no use my advising you, 
fora girl never quite tells you what her 
real feelings are about a young man. 
You said you did not care about Mr. 
Miller 

“ Perhaps I ought to have said that I 
like him very well,” she said, looking 
down. “ There is no doubt about that. 
I like him far better than any of the 
young men I have met, for he is 
less languid, and he does not patro- 
nise you, and talk to you as if you were 
a baby ; he is earnest and sincere—and 
then, when you see how anxious he is 
to be kind to you——” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Mrs. Warrener, with 
some little show of triumph, ‘I thought 
there was something behind all that re- 
luctance of yours, Violet. It is the way 
with all you girls. You will admit 
nothing. You don’t care for anybody. 
You positively hate the notion of being 
married. But all the same you go and 
submit to be married, just like your 
mothers before you, and there is an end 
of pretence then.” 

“T hope you don’t think, Mrs. 
Warrener,” said the girl, with flushed 
cheeks, “that I have been asking you 
to advise me to get married ?” 

“No, no, Violet,” her friend said, 
gently. “You wouldn’t do that. But 
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I think I can see the end of 
hesitation.” 

“ What end, then?” 

“ You will marry Mr. Miller.” 

“T am not married to Mr. Miller 
yet,” she said, almost coldly ; and then 
she abruptly changed the subject. 

Another ‘part $f her mission was to 
deliver an invitation to her two friends 
in the south to dine at Euston Square 
on the evening of the Royal Academy 
soirée, Sir Acton would be up in York- 
shire; perhaps Mr. Drummond would 
kindly assume the guardianship of the 
small party of ladies. Mrs. War- 
rener could not, of course, answer for 
her brother, but she was sure he would 
do anything to please Violet. 

Then the young lady went her way. 
Why did she drive so fast —her mouth 
proud and firm, her figure erect. 

“Tam not married yet ”—this was 
what she was saying to herself—“ they 
will have to wait a little while before 
they see me married !” 


all this 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AMONG SOME PICTURES. 


Tuts almost seemed a small family-party 
that was met round Lady North’s 
dinner-table ; and it was in any case 
a sufficiently merry one. Mr. Drum- 
mond was in one of his gravely ex- 
travagant moods; and Lady North, 
following his whimsicalities as far as 
her fancy permitted, was amused in a 
fashion, though she was very often 
puzzled. For who could tell whether 
this bright-eyed man, with his dis- 
cursive talk, his impossible stories, his 
sham advice, was in jest or earnest ? 
Violet was delighted ; perhaps the oc- 
casional bewilderment of Lady North 
did not lessen her enjoyment. 

“But did you never hear,” said he, 
when his hostess was complaining seri- 
ously about the way in which certain 
groceries or other things were adulter- 
ated; “did you never hear, Lady 
North, of the man who starved himself 
rather than be cheated ?” 

“ N—no,” said she, with wide eyes. 

Violet smiled to herself. She knew 
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there was no such person. There 
never had been any such person. He 
was continually lugging in imaginary 
men of straw, and making them toss 
their impossible arms about. 

“Oh, yes,” he continued, calmly ; 
“he was a very strict and just man, and 
he was so indignant over the way this 
tradesman and the next tradesman 
cheated him, that he cut off the sup- 
plies, one after the other, to revenge 
himself on them. First the butcher 
went, because he was always sending in 
short measure. Then the baker went, 
because of alum and other tricks. At 
last this man was living on nothing but 
milk, when it occurred to him to have 
the milk analysed. There was about 
30 per cent. added water in it ; and that 
went to his heart. His last hope was 
gone. Tospite the milkman, he resolved 
to cut off the milk too ; and so he shut 
himself up in a room, and died ;—his 
protest could go no further than that. 
¥ou see, Lady North, we must make up 
our mind to be cheated a good deal; 
and to take it with a good temper. An 
equable temper is the greatest gift a 
man can possess, I suppose you've 
heard of the duke who had everything 
he could desire, and who died of 
anxiety ?” 

Violet nearly burst out laughing this 
time. Of course there was no such duke. 

“Oh, yes; he was so afraid of having 
his pictures, and rare engravings, and 
old jewellery burned, that he set about 
getting them all in duplicate ; and he 
had a duplicate house built to receive 
them. But of course it was no use. He 
could not get complete sets of the en- 
gravings ; and he used to wander about 
Italian towns searching for old glass 
and jewellery until he grew to be a 
haggard and awful skeleton. Care 
killed him in the end. If you keep 
brooding over all the possibilities of 
life, you cannot avoid being miserable. 
I once knew a man a 

Still another? Violet began to think 
of the dozen “supers” in the theatre, 
who are marched round and round the 
scenery, to represent the ceaseless pro- 
cession of an army. 
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« —_ who used to be quite unhappy 
whenever he ate a herring; for he used 
to wonder whether a herring ever had 
rheumatism, and then he considered 
how dreadfully a herring must suffer in 
such a case, from the quantity of bones 
it had. But of course you cannot 
always command your fancies, and say 
that you will be free from anxiety ; and 
the most helpless time I know is early 
in the morning, if one has wakened 
prematurely, and cannot get to sleep 
again. Then a touch of hoarseness in 
the throat conjures up visions of 
diphtheria ; and if you cannot recollect 
some trifling matter, you begin to look 
on the lapse of memory as a warning of 
complete mental breakdown and in- 
sanity. Everything is bad then ; all 
your affairs are going to the dogs ; you 
have offended your dearest friend. But 
at breakfast-time, don’t you wonder how 
you could have been so foolish as to vex 
yourself about nothing? The increased 
vitality of the system clears the brain 
of forebodings. There are other times, 
too, in which the imagination is stronger 
than the reason. I once knew a very 
learned man ——” 

Another ! 

" who declared to me that sea- 
sickness was in nine cases out of ten a 
matter of apprehension ; and that he 
knew he could argue himself into a 
quiescent mood that would defy the 
waves. But just as we were going on 
board the boat, he looked up and saw a 
cloud sailing smoothly along, and I 
could see he was thinking with a great 
longing how fine it would be to lie 
down in that cloud and be taken quietly 
across ve 

“ Was he ill in crossing ?” demanded 
the literal little woman at the head of 
the table. 

Mr. Drummond started. He had 
conjured up the incident so far ; but he 
knew nothing further. 

“T don’t know,” he said; and Lady 
North wondered how a reasonable per- 
son could tell a story and leave out its 
chief point of interest. 

That evening a young man was flitting 
rather restlessly about the entrance-hall 
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of Burlington House, watching the suc- 
cessive carriages come up, and the suc- 
cessive parties of ladies, with their long. 
trains flowing on the stairs, pass up to 
have their names announced above. 
He kept looking at his watch ; then at 
the next carriage that came up; and 
was altogether restless and dissatisfied. 

At length, however, a particular 
carriage came rolling into the courtyard, 
and he swiftly went down the broad 
stone steps. He himself opened the 
door. Who was the first to step out into 
the light? a tall young girl, who had 
apparently had her dress designed by 
an artist, for it was all of a radiant 
lemon-yellow silk, the sleeves alone, 
near the shoulder being slashed with 
black velvet; while in her jet-black 
masses of hair were intertwined leaves 
and blossoms of the yellow-white 
jessamine. She looked surprised. 

“Then you have come after all?” 
she said, when he was assisting her 
three companions out of the carriage. 

“Yes,” he said ; adding, “‘ How fortu- 
nate I should meet you here, Lady 
North. You have no one with you?” 

** Oh, yes,” said Lady North. “ Mr. 
Drummond is coming directly, in a 
hansom.” 

“T think we had better go in,” said 
the young man, “he will find you 
readily enough when he comes.” 

“Oh, no,” remarked the young lady 
with the pale yellow. flowers in her 
hair—and she spoke with some deci- 
sion—“ we shall wait for him here. I 
particularly wish Mr. Drummond to 
take Lady North through the people, 
because he knows everyone.” 

Well, the young man had no ob- 
jection to that ; for, of course, he would 
be left in charge of the others. Then 
Mr. Drummond came up, light-hearted, 
buoyant, and careless; and indeed it 
seemed to the younger man that this 
tall and good-humoured person, when 
he undertook to escort a party of 
ladies to the Royal Academy conver- 
sazione, might at least have taken the 
trouble to tie his necktie a little more 
accurately. 

They passed up the stairs, They 
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caught a glimpse of many faces and 
bright lights. Their names were 
announced. Sir Francis, standing near 
the door, shook hands with Mr. Drum- 
mond as with an old friend—they made 
their way along the narrow lane that 
had been formed by people curious to 
see the vew atrivals. Which of this 
party attracted most attention? Mrs. 
Warrener, who was by tke side of 
Violet, knew well—whetker or not the 
girl herself was aware—how all eyes 
followed her as she passed. 

If she was aware of it, she was not 
much embarrassed. They had scarcely 
got well into the miscellaneous crowd 
when she suddenly caught her com- 
panion’s arm. 

“ Listen !” 

There was a sound of soft and har- 
monious music, the deep voices of men, 
and the playing of instruments; and 
then high above that, rising as it were 
to the vaulted roof, the clear singing of 
boys, singing as with the one strong, 
high, and sweet voice of a woman. 

“Where are they singing?” Violet 
asked ; and then she led her companion 
to the central hall, where, with all 
manner of busts and figures looking 
strangely down on them, the crowd 
stood in a circle round the Artillery 
band, the boys in the centre. By this 
time Violet and her companion had got 
separated from Mr. Drummond ‘and 
Lady North; Mr. George Miller was 
paying compulsory attention to his 
friend Anatolia. 

But this division of the party did 
not last, of course, the whole evening. 
Its various members met and parted in 
new combinations, as various objects of 
attraction suggested; this one lost in 
admiration of the music; the other 
fascinated by particular costumes; a 
third anxious that everybody should 
see his or her favourite picture. On 
one of these occasions Mr. Drummond 
and Violet together happened to be 
looking at a picture based on the tragic 
death of Helen of Kirkconnell. 

It is now two or three years since 
this picture was exhibited,and I must not 
hazard overpraise of its merits ; but, at 
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all events, it endeavoured to give visibj, 
form to what (as it seems to some of 
us) is the most passionate and patheti, 
utterance of human emotion in qj 
modern literature, if this wild, sh 

cry of anguish is to be called literature. 
Moreover, it dealt only with one epj. 
sode in the brief tragedy, where Helep 
of Kirkconnell—Burd Helen she j; 
called in some of the versions — js 
walking with her lover in the evening, 
and suddenly throws herself before hin 
to receive the death shot fired at him 
by his rejected rival: it does not deal 
with the fiercer portion that follows. 


“© think na but my heart was sair ”"— 


—this is the pathetic introduction to 
the wild, glad deed of vengeance— 
“ When my love fell and spake nae mair, 


I laid her down wi’ meikle care, 
On fair Kirconnell lea. 


**T laid her down: my sword did draw, 
Stern was our fight by Kirtleshaw : 
I hewed him down in pieces sma’, 

For her that died for me.” 


“Tt is a sad story,” Drummond said, 
absently, when he had told it to her. 

“TI do not think that,” she answered, 
quickly ; and he was surprised to see 
that her face was quite pale, and her 
dark eyes full of tears. ‘I think these 
are the two very happiest people I ever 
heard of in the world.” 

She stopped for a moment ; he dared 
not look, for he guessed that the proud 
lips were trembling. 

** Don’t you?” she said, boldly. “A 
woman who is able to die for the man 
she loves, a man who has the delight 
of killing the man who slew his sweet- 
heart: I think they have had every- 
thing that life can give. But—but 
that was in the old time—there is no 
more of that now; when people care 
for each other now, it is a very gentle 
affection, and they are more concerned 
about having a good income, and being 
able to drive in the Park——.” 

“But people who drive in the Park 
may love each other,” he said. 

“TI don’t believe it,” she said, and 
then she abruptly turned away. 

Mr. George Miller came up. 
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“Violet,” he said, in a gentle and 
tender voice, “do come over here and 
look at this picture. I think it is 
awfully good.” 

She crossed the room, proudly and 
silently. Mr. Miller led her to a very 
nice and pleasing composition, which 
had rather won upon his heart, and 
which—who knows?—he may have 
thought would have a similar influence 
on her. It represented a quiet nook 
on the Thames, with a long pleasure- 
boat moored in at the roots of the trees, 
and in the boat were two very pretty 
young ladies and a good-looking young 
fellow—he was not unlike Miller him- 
self—in boating-flannels and a straw 
hat. The picture was called “ Medita- 
tion.” There was a luncheon-basket, 
half-opened, in the stern of the boat. 

“ Now, that is what I call real life,” 
said Mr. Miller. ‘That is the sort of 
thing you actually see. Just look at 
that swan; you would think he was 
going to open his mouth for a bis- 
cuit.” 

“ That is the sort of picture I hate,” 
she said, with unnecessary vehemence ; 
and he was considerably startled ; “and 
I hate the people quite as much who 
could live such a trivial, dawdling, pur- 
poseless sort of life. I wonder what 
they are meditating on! Very pretty 
meditations they are likely to have! 
On the advisability of eating lobster- 
salad? On the sweet poetry the curate 
quoted on Sunday? On the chances 
of their winning gloves at Goodwood ? 
And as for him, a tailor’s window would 
be the most suitable place in the world 
for him.” 

He was astounded by this outburst ; 
he could not understand what it meant. 

“You are rather savage to-night,” 
said he, coldly. “I don’t see that the 
man has done you any harm by painting 
a pretty picture.” 

“T detest such pictures.” 

“ Well, you needn’t look at them, if 
they offend you.” 

“T must look at them when I am 
asked to do so, and when I am told 
that they are beautiful.” 

This was rather a cruel remark ; but 
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Mr. Miller unexpectedly showed good 
nature. 

“Well, there is no accounting for 
tastes,” said he, pleasantly, “I like 
pictures like that, because I understand 
them. They are the sort of thing that 
one sees in real life. Now I have no 
doubt that the solemn and mysterious 
business—an ugly woman with her face 
painted against a green sky—is very 
fine ; but I can’t see the beauty of ugli- 
ness myself.” 

“Where is Lady North, do you 
know ?” she said. 

“‘T saw her go into the next room a 
minute ago,” he answered. 

Now, if Violet had been put out of 
temper by being asked to look at a 
very harmless and innocent picture, 
she was restored, not only to her usual 
serenity, but to a quite abundant gra- 
ciousness, by the news she heard when 
she again encountered her step-mother. 

“Violet,” said the little woman, 
“Mr. Drummond has been pressing me 
very hard to let you go with his sister 
and himself to Scotland. Would you 
like to go?” 

“T should like very much to go.” 

“Well, I don’t see any objection,” 
Lady North said, “except that it is 
rather presuming on their hospi- 
tality ——” . 

‘Ah, they don’t think of such things,” 
said Violet, quickly. 

“ They are not very rich, you know.” 

“That is just it,” the girl said, rather 
proudly. “It is because they are not 
rich that they are generous and kind 
to everyone ; they have not a thought 
about money: ia 

“Well, well,” said Lady North, 
“they seem in any case to be very 
kindly disposed towards you; and you 
must go and thank them now for the 
invitation. There is Mr. Drummond 
over in the corner.” 

“ T—would—rather go to Mrs. War- 
rener,” said Violet, with some hesitation. 
“ Where has she gone with Anatolia?” 

Lady North was in all simplicity 
surprised to see the effect of this con- 
cession of hers on Violet’s friends. 
Was it really possible that they could 
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so much enjoy her society? They 
seemed to be quite grateful to her for 
allowing Violet to go with them ; 
whereas, she herself had been looking 
forward with very considerable anxiety 
to the necessity of taking that young 
lady to Italy. It was well, she thought, 
in any case, that the girl had taken this 
fancy for people who did appear to have 
some control over her. 

Naturally enough, when all the splen- 
dour of the evening was over, and the 
brilliancy of the rooms exchanged for 
the rainy squalor of the streets, Mr. 
Drummond and his sister, who went 
home in a cab, had much to say about 
this visit to the north, and Violet’s 
going with them. After they got home, 
too, they kept chatting on about this 
subject ; the time running away un- 
heeded. James Drummond seemed 
highly pleased about the whole arrange- 
ment ; and he was already painting all 
sorts of imaginative pictures of Violet’s 
experiences of Highland lochs, moors, 
sunsets, and wild seas, 

“And then,” said his sister, “we 
must ask Mr. Miller up for a time.” 

“ Oh, certainly.” 

“T see,” she said, with a smile, “I 
must get over: my objection to that 
young man marrying Violet.” 

He raised his eyes quickly. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well,” she said, with a sort of good- 
natured shrug, “I believe it is inevit- 
able now. Either they are engaged or 
about to be engaged.” 

A quick look of pain—so sharp and 
rapid that she did not notice it—passed 
over his face. 

“Has she told you so?” he said, 
calmly. 

“No; but she came toask my advice 
about it the other day ; and she talked 
just as a girl always talks in these cir- 
cumstances—pretending to care nothing 
for him—treating his advances as tire- 
some—and yet showing you quite clearly 
that she would be very much disgusted 
if he took her at her word.” 

** And what did you say?” 

“T told her to be governed by her 
own feelings.” 
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“Yes, of course,” he said, absently ; 
and he seemed to be deeply occupied in 
balancing a paper-knife on its edge. “TI 
am glad her people know of Miller's ex. 
pectations ; that relieves us from respon. 
sibility. It will bea pretty spectacle— 
these two young folks in the holiday- 
time of their youth enjoying themselves 
up there in the Highlands.” 

“T wish she had chosen somebody 
else,” Mrs. Warrener said, ruefully, “I 
suppose he is a very good match ; and 
he is very fond of her; but he is 
so dreadfully like every other young 
man.” 

“You must wait and see, Sarah,” 
her brother said, gently. “Give him 
time.” 

“T would give him everything else in 
the world—except our Violet,” she said. 
“ However, if young people were quite 
sensible, they would always be finding 
out defects in each other, and they 
would never get married at all. He is 
a very well-intentioned young man: I 
think if you advised him to become a 
Buddhist, he would try. We shall see 
what influence Violet will have on him ; 
perhaps she will conjure up something 
in him a little more out of the common- 
place.” 

She bade him good-night now — 
though it was very near morning—and 
left him alone. He sate there, lying 
back in his easy-chair, with his ordi- 
narily quick and piercing eyes grown 
vague and distant, as if they were try- 
ing to make some mystic words out of 
the meaningless symbols on the wall- 
paper. The clock on the mantelpiece 
ticked gently, the slow progress of the 
hands being unheeded. 

He rose, with the air of a man who 
had been in a dream, and looked round. 
His attention was caught by bars of blue 
appearing through the yellow shutters 
of the window ; the new day was draw- 
ing near outside ; almost mechanically 
he passed round into the hall, took his 
hat, and let himself quietly out. 

How still it was, in the half-revealed 
daikness! Only the topmost leaves of 
the tall poplars, far away up there in 
the blue grey, seemed to be having a 
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low and rustling talk together; down 
here, amid the darker foliage of the 
chestnuts, all was silence. 

He walked on, quietly and aimlessly, 

st the voiceless houses and the gar- 
dens. Suddenly a sound made his heart 
leap—it was only a thrush that had 
burst asunder the spell of the night 
with the first notes of its morning song. 
And now there was a more perceptible 
light in the sky; and the stars were 
gone; and at last there appeared a 
strange violet colour, tinted with rose, 
that shone on the windows of the east- 
ward-looking houses. The dawn had 
come—after the rain of the night— 
clear, and coldly roseate, and still. 

“So the new days come,” he was 
thinking to himself, “‘and the years slip 
by, and Ged takes away our youth before 
we know that we have it. And if all 
the imaginative longing of youth—that 
seeks satisfaction in the melancholy of 
the twilight and in the murmur of the 
sea, and does not find it there, but must 
have some human object of sympathy— 
if that romantic wistfulness of youth 
clings around the form of a young girl, 
and endows her with all the poetry of 
early years, can it ever be repeated 
again? Love may come again, and love 
of a stronger, and purer, and less selfish 
kind ; but the wonder—perhaps not ! 
and so I imagine that the old mystery of 
first love never quite goes even when the 
love goes, and that in after years, some 
sudden view of the sea or a new sweet 
scent in the air will bring back a throb 
of one’s twentieth year and all the half- 
forgotten dreams. But if a man knows 
all that, and has missed it, can he have 
even a glimpse of it in later life? There 
are some of us who have had no youth 
—only hours, and days, and years ; the 
wonder-time of love has never reached 
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us ; and we have learnt physiology in- 
stead. Isuppose all that must go. We 
can see the pretty pictures that young 
love makes ; we can smile sadly at its 
unreasonable caprice, its wild follies, its 
anger and tears of repentance. Happy 
youth, that knows not its own happi- 
ness — that would impatiently curtail 
the wonder-time—that is so eager after 
enjoyment that rose-leaves are dashed 
down of roses that will never bloom 
again. But after all, to live is to live ; 
and it is only those who are outside and 
apart, who are but spectators of the 
youth of others, who know how youth 
should be spent, and how grateful it 
should be for God’s chiefest gifts.” 

He was neither sorrowful nor envious, 
to all appearance, as he walked on and 
communed with himself, listening to the 
full chorus of the now awakened birds, 
and watching the growing glory of the 
sunlight come over the green and rain- 
washed foliage of the trees. The tall, 
thin man, who stooped a little, and who 
walked briskly along, with one hand in 
his trousers-pocket, sometimes whistled 
absently as he went; and he had a 
quick attention for the flying birds, and 
the growing light, and the stirring of 
the leaves. He was all by himself in 
the newly-awakened world ; not another 
human being was abroad. And when 
he had tired himself out with his walk, 
he returned home with something of 
gladness in his worn face ; for it almost 
seemed as if he had got rid of certain 
mournful fancies, and had resigned 
himself to the actual and sufficiently 
happy life of the new day—the new 
day that was now shining over the 
plains where the cattle stood, and over 
the orchards and farmsteads, and over 
the glad blue seas all breaking in white 
foam around our English shores. 


To be continued, 
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WHEN a great national question like 
local taxation has been before the public 
for a considerable length of time, the 
very fact of the protracted discussion 
it receives, without any action being 
taken, becomes in itself a very serious 
evil. Because nothing is done, it is 
taken for granted that nothing can be 
done. The attention of the public be- 
comes diverted from the main subject 
to the minor issues. In the case of 
local taxation especially, the vast 
amount of detail deters most persons 
from the careful investigation through 
which alone a complete mastery of the 
subject can be attained. Hence no real 
progress is made. It is the keeping 
close to the matter, and not the taking 
too much of it in hand at once, which 
enables any business to be dealt with 
in a speedy and a satisfactory manner. 
Long deliberations without results, pro- 
positions of reform made but to be re- 
jected, weary men’s minds. 


“But it would be a great mistake to as- 
sume, that because the subject is vast and in- 
tricate the investigation of it may be safely 
disregarded. It would be a great mistake to 
assume, that because it is not easy to supply 
a remedy there are no more improvements to 
be made and no more difficulties to be over- 
come in our fiscal system. Weare competitors 
in a race in which the smallest inequalities of 
pressure may give an advantage or a victory to 
rivals who, with greater skill or greater pru- 
dence, have provided for a more unfettered 
cemmand of their natural aptitude for the 
contest.” ! 


These pithy remarks were made more 
than twenty years ago. If they were 
true then, they are more than ever true 
now. Competition is far keener now 
than it was at that time. Our foreign 
rivals run us closer in the race. The 
increase of local burdens has before this 
time assisted in causing local trades to 
migrate from one part of this country 


1 Tooke and Newmarch’s History of Prices, 
vol. v. p. 461. 


to another, and may, if not checked, 
assist in driving some out altogether, 
Though the question is about local 
government in name, it is of imperial 
importance in reality, and requires, even 
more than most public questions, calm, 
careful, and impartial investigation, 
But one result of the long delay in the 
deliberation on the subject is that it has 
begun to be debated from a personal, 
not from a national point of view. 
During the last few years a great 
deal of discussion has taken place with 
respect to the incidence of local taxation, 
and on the exemption which certain 
descriptions of property appear to pos- 
sess from it. The question has rather 
drifted into the consideration whether 
certain classes of property, and certain 
classes of persons, have not obtained 
an unfair exemption from their due 
share of the general burden. In order 
to meet this difficulty two plans have 
been proposed—the one a system of 
grants in aid of local expenditure ; the 
other, the handing over some branch of 
the existing imperial taxes to the local 
administration. It is these plans, and the 
only alternative which appears to me 
possible, that it is proposed to discuss 
here. It does not seem that a system 
of grants in aid is likely to prove of 
any real service, unless accompanied, by 
what is very difficult to provide, efficient 
Government supervision. It will, if per- 
sisted in, unless guarded by the most care- 
ful regulations, go far towards breaking 
down the feeling of local responsibility, 
which is the only strong point in our 
existing local government. A grant in 
aid, which may be in itself a compara- 
tively large sum, though small in pro- 
portion to the entire local burden, will 
generally prove far from sufficiently 
important to cause any real diminution 
in the local burdens. The result, it is 
to be feared, is that the local authorities, 
—the Overseers, Guardians, Town Coun- 
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cillors,—who may find their expenses 
thus reduced, will, as they are not able 
to cause any great reduction, naturally 
think that a fraction of a penny in the 
pound is too small a thing to be con- 
sidered, and regard the government 
grant in aid merely as so much money 
which they can spend in some other 
direction. There are always occasions 
for spending money which, if not 
sternly repressed, are sure to present 
themselves. Economy is as unpleasant 
to the local as to the imperial ad- 
ministrator. The result will be, .that 
in most cases the amount of the govern- 
ment grant will be frittered away, while 
the taxpayer will in reality pay more: 
the actual local burdens being nothing 
diminished, while the imperial taxes 
must, in some sense, be maintained at a 
higher level in order to provide for this 
local expenditure. Almost the only 


possible arrangement of grants in aid 
which appears likely tu be advantageous 
is the one proposed by Mr. Rathbone, 
of assistance towards the maintenance 
of in-door paupers, coupled with a strict 


supervision of out-door relief, this latter 
to be carried out by officials of the im- 
perial government, and to be sufficient 
to maintain a real unifurmity in the 
mode of administering out-door relief 
over the country. Undertaking detinite 
portions of local charges without strict 
supervision over expenditure, will cer- 
tainly cause a more careless administra- 
tion, and greater expense. 

Another plan which has been seriously 
discussed is to hand over some existing 
imperial tax, or portion of an imperial 
tax, to the benefit of the local exchequer. 
Sometimes the house-tax has been pro- 
posed ; sometimes a system corresponding 
in degree to that of the “ centimes addi- 
tionels” in France, that is, a percentage 
added on to an existing imperial tax. 
But to both these plans there are many 
objections. The British imperial system 
of taxation now rests on so few points 
that there is hardly one which could 
be suitably singled out for the purpose 
of being handed over to the local au- 
thorities, and if there is an imperial 
tax which could be beneficially selected 
for this purpose. it is certainly not the 
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house-tax. If ever the income-tax dis- 
appears from the British system of 
taxation, it is almost certain that some 
redistribution of the house-tax must then 
ensue. To hand the house-tax over to 
local authorities, from whom it could 
never be reclaimed, would be not only 
to fix the impost in perpetuity on the 
country, but to place it permanently 
beyond the control of the imperial 
government. Nor is it easy to see 
how the existing system of rating could 
be continued together with the house- 
tax, if both formed the foundation of 
local taxation. The result would be, 
beyond doubt, that the house-tax would 
become quite a different tax in different 
towns in England. In some it would 
be very light, in some it would be very 
heavy. Noassistance towards the equit- 
able adjustment of lccal burdens can be 
looked fur through making any alteration 
of this character. The inequalities now 
complained of would remain as great as 
under the present system. Nor could 
the plan of adding a percentage to an 
existing tax answer. I believe that 
even if local taxation were, as some 
have desired, levied on the basis of the 
income-tax assessment, the inequalities 
in the incidence would continue to be 
at least as great as they are now. 

But while neither a system of grants 
in aid of local burdens, unless guarded 
by the most careful regulations, nor the 
proposed handing over any special ad- 
ditional tax to the local administrator, 
can be recommended, it is clear that to 
leave matters as they are is entirely 
impossible. It could scarcely be safely 
done if there were any reasonable hope 
that the total amount of local expen- 
diture were likely to remain stationary, 
or to be diminished. It becomes ob- 
viously impossible when, as at the 
present time, the country is continually 
sanctioning fresh outlets for local funds. 
Better Sanitary conditions, local Im- 
provements, School Boards, to single 
out only a few heads of increasing local 
expenditure, cannot be carried out with- 
out considerable cost. 

As this is the case, the surest ground 
of hope for better days will be found in 
going to the root of the matter, not 
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in proposing a mere re-arrangement of 
local taxes, but in constructing a better 
local organization for the country. In 
order to do this effectually, it is most 
desirable that those who conduct local 
administration should have a clear idea 
of the extent and employment of local 
expenditurs Mére information can be 
obtained on this point now than was 
possible but a short time ago. Still, 
the following remark of M. de Parieu, 
made many years since, is applicable 
even now :— 


** While the tendency of the present day is 
to divulge everything which concerns the 
national revenue, and to set it forth in Budgets 
communicated to the public, local taxation 
hides itself, on the contrary, in the shade.” 


Though it is quite true that a great 
deal of information may be obtained on 
this subject, yet it is surprising how 
many points connected with it are even 
at this time obscure. In any provin- 
cial town, it is a work of some difficulty 
to ascertain with correctness, the total 
amount both of the local debt and of 
the local taxation. Again, of local debts, 


when they exist, but little is known. 
It is difficult to ascertain whether the 
debts have been incurred for productive 


or unproductive purposes. Whether, 
compared with ten years since, they are 
increasing or diminishing ; whether, in 
fact, the town is sinking deeper intodebt, 
and has wasted its resources ; or whether 
it is merely investing more money in 
improvements which are sure to be ulti- 
mately, perhaps largely, remunerative. 

It is, therefore, to the improvement 
of local organization that the first efforts 
of those who desire any amelioration 
in our local system should be directed. 
Amongst older, and I may say standard 
authorities, in support both of this and 
of the desirability of leaving the basis 
of local taxation unchanged, I may quote 
from Ricardo’s remarks on the adminis- 
tration of the poor laws, even though 
some of the circumstances have some- 
what altered since :— 


** It is not by raising, in any manner differ- 
ent from the present, the fund from which the 
poor are supported, that the evil can be miti- 
— {t would not only be no improvement, 

t it would be an aggravation of the’ distress 


which ‘we wish to see removed, if the fund 
were increased in amount, or were levied, ac- 
cording to some late proposals, as a general 
fund from the country at large. The present 
mode of its collection and application has 
served to mitigate its pernicious effects. Each 
parish raises a separate fund for the support of 
its own poor. Hence, it becomes an object of 
more interest and more practicability to keep 
the rates low, than if one general fund were 
raised for the relief of the poor of the whole 
kingdom. A parish is much more interested 
in an economical collection ef the rate, and a 
sparing distribution of relief, when the whole 
saving will be for its own benefit, than 
if hundreds of other parishes were to par- 
take of it.” 

The first point is to endeavour to en- 
list the whole power of local interest 
on the side of good local government. 
To do this it is essential to obtain the 
assistance and the co-operation of the 
inhabitants best fitted by position and 
intelligence to carry on the local admi- 
nistration, and in some cases to re- 
arrange the areas over which the local 
government extends. There are no 
towns or parishes in England, it is to be 
hoped, likely to be destitute of suitable 
persons for this purpose ; and the in- 
terest of these persons in the matter 
will be quickened when they feel, what 
they hardly can do at present, that they 
may be of service to the whole of their 
immediate neighbourhood as well as to 
themselves. 

I may quote here from the pamphlet 
on Corporate Reform published by the 
late Sir Francis Palgrave more than 
forty years ago, as this may show how 
long since efforts were already made 
towards the removal of the evils then, 
as now, strongly requiring reform in our 
local system. The object of the pamphlet 
was to promote the reform of the then 
existing system by incorporating the 
householders of each place in one united 
community, all having similar interests, 
all drawing the same way, all working 
together for the promotion of the pros- 
perity of the inhabitants. After ex- 
pressing his regret that care had not been 
taken in the then existing system to 
provide for this, the writer continues :— 

** But this course not having been taken, 
city wealth and city honours have parted from 














1 Ricardo’s Works, p. 59. 
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each other. The great capitalist, though his 
counting-house may be in the city, knows 
nothing of its government, and affects to 
despise its offices. He canvasses with the 
utmost zeal and anxiety to become a Director, 
put he would be affronted if he were proposed 
for the Alderman’s gown. The various asso- 
ciations and bodies created by modern enter- 
prise, or required for modern traffic or con- 
venience—assurance offices, canal and rail- 
road companies, joint-stock banks—furnish 
to the trading and commercial classes means 
of obtaining influence and patronage. Hence, 
our Municipal Corporations have lost their 
aristocracy.” * 

I have quoted up to this point autho- 
tities on local administration who be- 
longed to a past generation. I may 
now, in support of what follows, quote 
Mr. William Rathbone. I had arrived 
at much the same conclusion which Mr. 
Rathbone set forth in a very able letter 
to the Zimes of November 30, 1874, and 
had made considerable progress in the 
composition of this paper some months 
before reading that letter; but this 
appears to me only a stronger reason 
for expressing an opinion, which I 
am fortified in holding by a coincidence 
of thought with one who has given the 
subject so much consideration as Mr. 
Rathbone has. I agree with him in think- 
ing that the best arrangement would 
be to establish one system of local ad- 
ministration in each town, which should 
undertake every branch of local govern- 
ment; to vest, in fact, the whole local 
power in towns in a local Town Council. 
In the rural districts an analogous plan 
could be readily followed. It is best, 
whenever it is possible, to preserve old 
names, and to improve, not to sweep 
away, old institutions. The old name 
is well known, and the old idea of a 
Town Council virtually includes almost 
every branch of secular local administra 
tion, All that is required is to grant 
additional powers to a body already 
existing, and at the present time carry- 
ing on its functions at least as well as 
any other “local authority.” In the 
Town Council thus strengthened should 
be vested the rights of every public 
governing body of the place. The exist- 
ing powers of the Town Council, of the 


1 Corporate Reform, by Sir Francis Palgrave, 
p. 42. 
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Board of Guardians, of the School Boara, 
should be all merged in this one govern- 
ing body, which should be appointed, so 
far as it was an elected Council, at one 
annual election. The expenses attend- 
ing all the other elections, such as those 
of the Board of Guardians and the School 
Board, would thus be saved. A number 
of duplicate offices would be consolidated, 
and, what is of far more importance, one 
powerful body would be formed, in 
which everyone who desired to assist 
in the local administration of his town 
might find a place. The Town Council, 
thus re-invigorated, should be elected by 
electors voting for the whole place at 
once, not in wards or smaller divisions. 
This would not only save expense, but it 
would render bribery almost impossible, 
or at least far less likely than when 
the divisions are so small that a minute 
but irresistible power of local influence, 
intimidation, and petty bribery can 
systematically be brought to bear. The 
mere fact of the improvement in the 
mode of election would have a strong 
tendency to cause a better class of can- 
didates to come forward, and when 
elected they would have a wider field 
before them than at present. Of a Town 
Council, Aldermen naturally form a part. 
To place the election of a proportion of 
the Aldermen in the hands of the owners 
of property would insure them repre- 
sentatives in the local government. From 
this central administration Committees 
should be formed, which would under- 
take the duties at present performed by 
the separate governing bodies. The man 
who took an interest in education would 
serve on the School Board Committee ; 
the man who, from his local knowledge 
and experience would be of use in the 
new Board of Guardians’ Committee, 
would find his place there ; while others 
would serve on the Town Council Com- 
mittee for the government of the town, 
and undertake also the duties of the 
urban sanitary authorities. 

Of the whole Council there might, 
with advantage, be held at least two, 
and at most four, general meetings 
annually: the first of these at the 
commencement, the last at the close of 
the financial year. At the first the 
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local finance authority should make his 
statement of the estimated expense of 
the total administration. At the con- 
cluding meeting an account should be 
shown of what had been expended. 
The plan of these Statements would be 
similar in character to those given by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
House of Commons. The Local Parlia- 
ment would thus be able to take into 
consideration many points which the 
separate bodies, now carrying on local 
government are as present entirely un- 
acquainted with, and are in consequence 
unable to administer. The Statement 
should be given in separate heads, 
according to the different branches of 
the local administration. The Sani- 
tary Committee of the Town Council 
would have a certain sum allotted 
to them; the Guardians Committee 
would have their quota; and the same 
with the Education Committee, who 
would take the place of the School 
Board. Before the first general meeting 
of the full council was summoned these 
various Committees would have con- 


sidered the probable extent of their 


requirements, and have stated the 
amount to the local finance authority. 
But the General Statement should be 
left in the hands of this member of the 
Council alone. It would be understood 
to be his estimate, exactly in the same 
manner as the Budget is understood to 
be the Finance Statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, though the 
several departments have all been con- 
sulted and have stated their separate 
requirements. The advantage of this 
arrangement would be that one person 
alone would bear the responsibility of 
the general finance of each place. There 
would be one Statement of Accounts, 
published annuaily. At the year’s end 
it would be seen whether the expecta- 
tions formed as to the amount of the 
local expenditure had been realized ; 
whether the town was more or less in 
debt ; what had become of the money, 
how it had been spent, and who had 
spent it. The Imperial Budget extends 
over the administration of millions, but 
the Annual Statement is given in a very 
short Abstract, though the expenditure 
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is made in countless places and to a 
vast number of persons, and is re 
subdivided under a multitude of heads, 
In a similar way a comparatively short 
statement would give the local expendi. 
ture of each separate local administrative 
body in the United Kingdom, a refer. 
ence would be made in it to a Detailed 
Statement, which should be printed and 
easily accessible in each place, Every 
statement being drawn up in a uniform 
manner; a comparison would be readily 
made between any one place and 
another, while the local inquirer who 
wished to carry his investigations fur. 
ther would readily do so through the 
means of the Detailed Statement which 
he could obtain at once from his own 
bookseller. The inhabitants of a town 
are often interested to know whether 
their own local expenditure is larger or 
smaller than that of another town of simi- 
lar size, and under similar circumstances. 
By the above means the needed informa- 
tion would be generally diffused, and a 
wholesome rivalry in economy would 
be encouraged between one place and 
another. If at the year’s end it was 
found that the expectations of the 
local finance authority had been dis- 
appointed, and the expenditure larger 
than had been anticipated, it would 
be known at once in what branch of 
the local administration the extra ex- 
penditure had been incurred. That 
public attention should be immediately 
drawn to such a circumstance is in 
itself a very desirable thing. Nothing 
can check extravagance in the expendi- 
ture of other people’s money, nothing 
can check jobbery, so effectually as pub- 
licity. 

By such an arrangement as is here 
sketched out it would be possible to 
attract the most important inhabitants 
of each place into the Local Governing 
body, without requiring of them a 
greater sacrifice of time than they 
might be willing to make. While 
every member of the Council would 
be eligible to serve on each of the 
Sub-committees, in which the detailed 
administration of the place would be 
carried on, it would be needful to 
arrange that the total number of the 
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members of their Sub-committee should 
not amount to more than two-thirds, or 
at most three-fourths of the whole body. 
It should be left to each individual 
member of the Council to state whether 
he decided to serve on a Sub-committee 
or not, as well as to choose which Sub- 
committee he preferred. In case the 
required number were not forthcoming, 
the whole body would have to decide 
when and where individual members 
should serve. In practice, it is probable 
that these minor difficulties would be 
easily overcome, and that the older, as 
well as the more occupied members of 
the Council, would be allowed, if they 
desired it, to serve only on the main 
body of the Council. This would prac- 
tically require their attendance at most 
four times in the year. But it must be 
remembered that these four occasions 
would be those, on which the policy of 
the local administration of the place 
would practically be decided. The 


initiative in every point of importance 
should be reserved for the consideration 
of the Council at large. 


The adminis- 
tration in detail should be left to the 
Sub-committees. The advantage of this 
arrangement would be felt in many 
ways. In the first place it would be 
the means of attracting to the Local 
Government of every place the persons 
best qualified to carry it on. The plan 
would permit both the possessor of little 
leisure, and the possessor of much leisure 
to share in the local administration. 
The locality, whether Union or Borough, 
would be able to draw into its service 
the persons best qualified to direct its 
affairs. In every large business such a 
sub-division of labour is indispensable. 
The direction forms one branch of 
occupation, the detail another. Such 
a sub-division would thus be provided. 
Next, each place would be freed at 
once from all the disadvantages which 
result from divided, and sometimes 
clashing, authorities. The Chairman of 
each Sub-committee would make his 
report to the general body, and a uni- 
form system of administration would 
thus be readily brought about. The 
great advantage would result that each 
place would know at once and every 
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year, how much it had expended on 
local government. If the system at 
present pursued in local matters were 
followed in our Imperial Government ; 
if the Admiralty were allowed to raise 
a special tax for the use of the Navy ; 
the Secretary of State for War another 
tax for the use of the Army; if the 
Home Office levied its own special tax, 
and the Foreign Office another, and 
each of these special offices had, besides, 
the power of pledging the credit of the 
State for its own debts, of borrowing in 
fact on its own account, what would 
the inevitable result be? The bare 
suggestion is enough. Our existing 
local system of administration produces, 
fortunately on a comparatively small 
scale, results really very similar to this. 
Even as it is, the total debt due by 
local authorities amounts to more thap 
seventy millions, of which a very large 
sum has been quite recently raised. The 
consolidation of local authorities, the 
cousolidation of the powers of local 
taxation, the consolidation of the debts 
of local government bodies, would be 
a vast step towards economical local 
government. 

With an improved system of local 
administration it would at once be 
seen that the only desirable method 
of raising the funds required would 
be by a rate on visible property, as 
at present. To adjust taxation in a 
fair, equitable, uniform manner is a 
most difficult task. This is one of the 
special duties of Imperial, as contrasted 
with Local Government. And since the 
Imperial Government has in its service 
a large number of skilled officers, it 
would be very desirable that the local 
assessments, as well as the collection of 
the local rates, should be placed in their 
hands. Familiar as they already must 
be with the circumstances of the pro- 
perties, accustomed as they are to go over 
the same ground continually, they could 
assess, levy, and collect the existing 
rates more equitably and more economic- 
ally than is done at present. 

It is not desirable to go into much 
detail in this statement, but one or two 
illustrations will show the manner in 
which the present system works, 
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In one borough the amount of poors’ 
rate raised averages about 16,000/. yearly. 
There are about 8,000 separate assess- 
ments. The poors’ rate is levied quar- 
terly, and a “demand note” as well as 
a “receipt” have to be made out for 
every rate. Thus there are at least eight 
separate visits made every year by the 
rate-collector to each ratepayer’s dwell- 
ing, and the average sum collected is 
5s. for each visit and separate form. In 
the suburban parish of Leyton there are 
1,913 assessments,—a poors’ rate of 
9,0007. a year, and an urban sanitary 
rate of about 5,000/. a year are levied. 
The poors’ rate causes eight visits, the 
urban sanitary rate four visits, to each 
taxpayer. In this case the average 
assessment is considerably higher; but 
if the rate-collector is paid the first 
time he calls with the receipt, he would 
not collect on an average more than 
about 12s. each call. These instances 
will give some idea of how costly the 
existing method of collecting the local 
revenues must be. 

When the total amount of local taxa- 
tion raised in each place was certainly 
and immediately known at the year’s 
end, it would soon be seen on what 
classes of persons, or on what locali- 
ties, local taxation pressed with undue 
severity. To adjust the pressure of the 
burden equitably, it would be desirable 
that special branchesof local expenditure 
and special heads of local administra- 
tion should be taken under the charge of 
the Imperial Government, if assistance 
from it were needed. For the Govern- 
ment to take one main branch of local 
expenditure into its own hands and to 
administer that, would be by far the 
most economical and satisfactory plan 
for giving assistance to the local tax- 
payer. The branch of local expendi- 
ture, which local governing bodies are 
probably the least able to manage econo- 
mically and successfully, is the admini- 
stration of justice, including the direction 
of Police and the Prisons. There is no 
branch of local administration in which 
itis more likely that economical reforms 
could be made; but the possibility of 
effecting these reforms is entirely bound 
up with the re-arrangement of the 
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system. Such a task is clearly far bp. 
yond the powers of any local governing 
body ; it is a thing which the Imperial 
Government, and the Imperial Govern. 
ment alone, ean perform. Many 
classes of local administration are fx 
best carried on by local governing bodies, 
The whole mass of the poor relief, sani. 
tary measures, drainage, and lighting 
are far better administered by a local 
than by a central authority, though 
in the case of the poors’ rate especially, 
assistance might be given by the central 
authority if a uniformity of system could 
be thereby attained. But the Police 
are distinctly not included in the clas 
of matters which come within this cate. 
gory. It is enough to mention the 
number of separate jurisdictions now 
existing, to be assured how far from 
economical the present plan must be. 
The reports of the Inspectors of Con. 
stabulary for 1873 show that in the 
three districts into which England ani 
Wales are divided, there were then, with: 
out including the Metropolitan Police, 
not less than 224 separate forces of 
police. A body of police which does not 
exceed fifteen in number can hardly have 
such a subordination of ranks and divi 
sion of labour as to allow a very gool 
arrangement of the force; but ther 
were in 1873 seventy forces among the 
224—practically one-third—not mor 
than fifteen strong. There were, how 
ever, many forees with fewer tha 
fifteen men; there were thirty force 
one in seven of the whole number 
with not more than five men. Bu 
five is by no means the minimun 
There were even “forces” which con 
sisted of only two men. There wer 
actually six “forces” composed only oj 
one maneach. It is not wonderful tha 
complaints are made of the difficulty o 
obtaining suitable men for the service 
of the dissatisfaction of those who arm 
receiving pay lower than in competin 
forees—of the uncertainty about re 
tiring allowances. To attempt to investi 


gate the position of the jails would re 
quire space far beyond present limits 
but there is no question that in the cas¢ 
of the Prisons, as well as in that of the 
Police, a considerable economy could be 
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obtained by consolidation, and con- 
solidation can only be carried out effec- 
“SH tually by a central authority. To take 
ral over the whole organization of the ad- 


T0- 8 ninistration of justice would obviously 
"TY H be the most economical plan. It is true 
a that the amount required would very 
on) considerably exceed _the most liberal 
no “subvention” in aid of local rates 


“which has yet been proposed. But 
, there is no other portion of local ad- 
“8.8 ninistration which could advantageously 
‘Ml beremoved from local superintendence ; 
sald and though the original outlay may be 
larger, economy is really better pro- 
re moted by expending a large sum well, 
44, @inan a small sum in a less judicious 
“they Banner. And since all parties seem 
agreed on the desirability of affording 
some assistance to local taxation from 
the Imperial Exchequer, it is difficult 
to see what better can be done, 
“& =Removal of expenditure from one 
‘branch of public government to another 
is not the only thing that is wanted. 
Pthe hope for future economy lies in 
mthe direction of consolidating the many 
Bdifferent bodies now carrying on local 
Bgovernment. The existing expense of 
- erasing and administering local taxa- 
‘Ation can only be approximately known, 
but it is likely to be little less than 
BS or 84 per cent. on the total out- 
Jay. A consolidation of the exist- 
Jing authorities under one head might 
be expected to reduce this charge to 
pebout 6 or 64 per cent. A reduction of 
2} per cent. on the thirty-two millions 
locally expended in 1873 would be 
800,000/., a sum large enough to be 
of imperial importance. Some further 
economy might be effected by the con- 
#olidation of local debts, many of which 
bear a higher rate of interest now than 
that at which it would be possible to 
raise the money through the interven- 
tion of the Government. 
The re-arrangement of our Local 
Government administration is a work 
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deserving the most careful and un- 
wearied labour. There is no doubt 
that great changes will shortly be made 
in it. On these far more may depend 
than the difference between economy 
and waste ; far more may depend even 
than this—the difference between a 
system likely to sap, and one likely 
to strengthen, the foundations of the 
Imperial Government. 

Years have passed since the first 
reforms were made in our local ad- 
ministration—years, some of which have 
been wisely, some fruitlessly spent. I 
have referred, a few pages back, to the 
Observations on Corporate Reform by 
Sir Francis Palgrave. His conviction 
was, that the only method by which 
sound Local Government could be ob- 
tained was by incorporating all classes 
in the community in one “ body politic, 
all working together for the promotion 
of the prosperity ” of their locality. I 
believe that it is not only the partiality 
of a son which causes me to feel that 
this, the leading idea among my father’s 
opinions on that subject, indicates the 
right course to be pursued at the present 
time. And I may be allowed to con- 
clude by employing here a quotation 
which Sir F. Palgrave made use of in 
his work, and which may serve to en- 
courage those who desire to see a better 
system in force, and yet, owing to the 
strife of parties, may have to wait for it 
long :— 

“Tt is an observation,” says my Lord 
of Coke, 4 Inst. cap. 1, “ proved by a 
great number of precedents, that never 
any good bill was preferred, or good 
motion made in Parliament, whereof 
any memorial was made in the journal 
book or otherwise, though sometimes it 
succeeded not at first, yet it hath never 
died, but at one time or another hath 
taken effect, which may be a great en- 
couragement to worthy and industrious 
attempts.” 


R. ota Inciis PALGRAVE. 





MRS. THRALE (PIOZZI): THE FRIEND OF DR. JOHNSON. 


r IN TWO PARTS. 


PART I.—1741 TO 1780. 


Awonc the crowd of remarkable English- 
women of the eighteenth century there 
is none concerning whom so much has 
been written, in her lifetime and after- 
wards, and whose story is so mixed up 
with the literary history of that period, 
as Hester Lynch Salusbury, known as 
Mrs. Thrale, afterwards Piozzi, who 
for twenty years was the most popular 
leader of literary society in London, and 
the acknowledged “ provider and con- 
ductress” of Dr. Johnson. 

Mrs. Thrale was not a little proud of 
her good old Welsh descent, and knew 
the Salusbury pedigree by heart, from 
old Adam de Saltzburg, who “ came to 
England with the Conqueror,” down- 
wards. She was born in a little cottage 
at Bodville, in Caernarvonshire, in 
January 1741. Her parents were cou- 
sins—the mother, a daughter of Sir 
Thomas Salusbury Cotton, Bart., of 
Combermere in Cheshire and Llewenny 
Hall in Denbighshire ; and the father, 
John Salusbury, of the Salusburys of 
Bachygraig, a younger branch of the 
same stock. Her mother’s fortune of 
10,000/. was spent in paying the debts 
of her husband; and, when John Salus- 
bury inherited Bachygraig, he so im- 
poverished it by looking for lead in its 
soil that he ended by emigrating to 
Nova Scotia—his wife and little girl 
remaining behind, and living as they 
best could upon the hospitality of richer 
Salusburys in various parts of the coun- 
try. The brightest years of Hester's 
youth were spent with her mother at 
Offley Place, in Hertfordshire, the do- 
min of her paternal uncle, Sir Thomas 
Salusbury, a Judge of the Admiralty, 
who had married a wealthy heiress ; 
where, when the Nova Scotia adven- 
ture had resulted only in duels and 


discontents, John Salusbury rejoine 
his family. Uncle Thomas’s heires 
wife died while Hester was still a child. 
and then Hester's mother was to al 
intents and purposes the mistress of 
Offley Place, and her little girl wa 
tacitly recognised as her childless uncle’ 
heir. “Here,” says Mrs. Thrale, “| 
reigned long, a fondled favourite ;’ anj 
her richest recollections of youth ani 
hope were connected with this Hertford. 
shire home. 

Among Hester’s early friends wer 
Dr. Collier, a kindhearted old dominie 
who taught her Latin, logic, and rheto. 
ric, and his friend James Harris, author 
of a learned treatise upon Language and 
Universal Grammar. In her later life 
Mrs. Thrale remembered the conversa. 
tions and correspondences she had hai 
with these two old sages with an almost 
tearful enthusiasm. 

It was in London, in one of the win 
ters of those happy Offley years, that 
Hogarth made her sit for his picture o 
the Lady's Last Stake. He promised 
her the painting should be hers; but 
he died soon, and it fell into othe 
hands ; and many years afterwards sh 
saw her own young face hanging on the 
walls of a public exhibition in Pall 
Mall. 

Hester Salusbury was still in he 
early teens when she blushed inw 
authorship, and her first scribbling 
appeared anonymously, without the 
knowledge of her mother or Dr. Collier 
in St. James's Chronicle. Her unck 
shared his affections pretty equally be 
tween her and his horses. His stud 
was the finest in all the country round; 
end his house was haunted, she tells us 
by young wealthy sportsmen, whow shf 
mimicked for Dr. Collier’s amusemen 
preferring still the dominie’s learned ta 
and Latin lessons to the gayest wood 
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yong them. And so matters went on 
util, one day, when her father and Dr. 
Collier were both absent from Offley 
Place, her uncle Thomas brought news 
from London that a friend of his, “a 
ral sportsman,” was coming to pay 
them a visit. The next day Mr. Thrale 
grived ; and it was not long before he 
won the heart, not of Hester, but of 
Hester's mother, who with the uncle 
warmly favoured his suit of her daugh- 
ter. Hester’s father, as soon as he dis- 
covered the matrimonial project, proudly 
resented Thrale’s proposal. A family 
yuarrel followed, and Hester with her 

ents removed to London. Then 
uncle Thomas, left to his own devices, 
fell in love with a gay widow, his neigh- 
bour, and the home at Offley Place was 
irrevocably lost. The poor spendthrift 
father, with his family pride and red-hot 
temper, died in December 1762. His 
widow inherited Bachygraig for her life, 
charged with 5,000/. for Hester, to which 
sum her uncle added another 5,000/. ; 
and this ten thousand, with the expec- 
tation of Offley Place, constituted her 
wedding portion. She was married to 
Mr. Thrale, on October 11th, 1763, 
when she was twenty-two years and 
nine months old. “My uncle,” she 
says, ‘went himself with me to church, 
gave me away, dined with us at Streat- 
ham Park, returned to Hertfordshire, 
wedded the widow, and then scarce ever 
saw or wrote to either of us; leaving 
me to conciliate as I could a husband, 
who was indeed much kinder than I 
counted on, to a plain girl, who had not 
one attraction in his eyes, and on whom 
he never had thrown five minutes of his 
time away in any interview unwitnessed 
by company even till after our wedding 
day was done.” 

And so was begun, quietly and sadly 
enough, it seems, for the only two actors 
at present on the stage, that memorable 
and fascinating comedy of real life at 
Streatham Park which played itself out 
during the next twenty years. 

Thrale’s father, known among the 
friends of the son as “old Thrale,” was 
ason of a still remoter Thrale, a poor 
man of that same Offley village where 
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Hester spent her youth, and of his wife 
Sukey, daughter of a miller named 
Halsey, at St. Albans in the same 
county. Sukey’s brother, Edmund 
Halsey, had run away from his home, 
and in the course of years acquired a 
fortune in Child’s brewery, Southwark, 
and married old Child’s daughter. He 
sent for sister Sukey’s son to London, 
“said he would make a man of him, 
and did so.” Halsey and his nephew, 
Ralph Thrale, worked together until 
Halsey’s death, by which time Ralph 
was rich enough to buy the brewhouse 
of his cousin, Halsey’s daughter and 
heiress, who had married Lord Cobham. 
He lived to amass a large fortune, and 
was at one time member of Parliament 
for Southwark. “ He educated his son,” 
says Mrs. Thrale, “ and three daughters, 
quite in a high style. His son he wisely 
connected with the Cobhams and their 
relations—Grenvilles, Lytteltons, and 
Pitts—to whom he lent money, while 
they lent assistance of every other kind, 
so that my Mr. Thrale was bred up at 
Stowe, and Stoke, and Oxford, and 
every genteel place.” His father allowed 
him, on leaving the university, a 
thousand a year, and sent him abroad 
with Lord Westcote, the rich old brewer 
paying the expenses of both young men, 
that his son might have the benefit of a 
lord for his travelling companion. 
And so young Thrale had grown up 
with a taste for horses and other equally 
expensive pleasures, and was, “‘ when he 
came down to Offley to see his father’s 
birthplace, a very handsome and well 
accomplished gentleman.” When, how- 
ever, the young brewer proposed to marry, 
he found no lady whom he could per- 
suade to live with him in the Borough, 
where a dwelling-house was attached to 
the brewery. And Hester Salusbury 
might also have refused to do this, but 
that she never saw either the Borough 
house or Streatham Park until she was 
taken to dwell there. After her mar- 
riage she found plenty to observe and 
to brood over in her new home besides 
the dinginess of its neighbourhood. 
Her husband, seventeen years her senior, 
of a grave, taciturn disposition, and with 
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no literary tastes, assumed with her at 
once the position of “ master ;” which 
epithet afterwards became a household 
word in the family. Her “ master’ 
forbade her old pet amusement of riding 
and hunting as unfeminine, and reserved 
the joys of his hunting-box at Croydon 
for his own spefial use. She was also 
forbidden to interfere in domestic 
matters, and was not expected to know 
what was for dinner until it was on the 
table. Her mother continued to live 
with her whenever they were at Streat- 
ham, removing in the winter to her own 
mansion in Dean Street, Soho; “and 
thither,” says Mrs. Thrale, “‘ I went, oh, 
how willingly! to visit her every day.” 

Among her husband’s_ bachelor ac- 
quaintances was Mr. Arthur Murphy, 
of some note in the literary world as 
a dramatist, a thoroughly pleasant 
fellow, with a light heart, plenty of 
sense, anda considerable dash of the 
bon-vivant. Mrs. Thrale took to him 
at once, and liked him better than 
Simon Luttrell, or Georgey Bodens, or 
the gossipping old Jesuit physician 
who used to tell her the family secrets. 
It is sufficiently plain that, by the time 
they had been married a year, the 
Thrales had forfeited many times over 
their claim to the traditional flitch of 
bacon ; and never was a greater boon 
conferred on a discontented wife than 
when Mr. Murphy one day persuaded 
Thrale over their wine “to wish for Dr. 
Johnson’s conversation, extolling it in 
terms,” says Mrs. Thrale, “which that 
of no other person could have deserved, 
till we were only in doubt how to 
obtain his company and find an excuse 
for the invitation.” Their plans were 
accordingly laid; and Murphy, one 
winter afternoon, brought his friend, 
the great Doctor, to dine in the 
Borough, to meet a certain young shoe- 
maker, who was also a poet—Murphy 
cautioning Mrs. Thrale beforehand not 
to be surprised at Johnson’s dress, 
figure, and behaviour. This first visit 
was a decided success. Johnson advised 
the shoemaker to give his nights and 
days to the study of Addison—which 
the shoemaker did not proceed to do ; 
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and on every subsequent Thu 
through that winter of 1764-5 Johnson 
was again the guest of the Thrales, 

The friendship thus begun matured 
itself on both sides until, one summer 
day in 1766, Mr. and Mrs. Thrale called 
upon Johnson in Fleet Street, and, 
finding him seriously ill and oppressed 
with melancholy, persuaded him to go 
on a long visit to Streatham Park. This 
visit extended over four months ; and 
from that time until 1782 there was 
always a room set apart for Dr. Johnson 
both in the Borough and at Streatham, 
For almost all the remainder of his life, 
indeed, Johnson lived more with the 
Thrales than at his own home ; spend- 
ing usually the middle of each week 
with them, and reserving the Friday 
evenings for his Club, and his Satur. 
days and Sundays for Desmoulins, 
Williams, and the rest of the menagerie 
in his own den in Fleet Street. 

Mrs. Thrale had heard of Dr. John- 
son since she was a child in Hogarth’s 
studio. The witty artist used to tell 
among his friends an excellent story, 
which Boswell has preserved, of his first 
meeting with Johnson in the house of 
Richardson the novelist. Hogarth and 
his host were talking together of the re- 
cent execution of Dr. Cameron, who had 
taken part in the Rebellion of 1745, 
and Hogarth was attempting to justify 
George II. for what most people re- 
garded as very like a murder in cold 
blood. “While he was talking, he 
perceived a person standing at a window 
in the room, shaking his head, and 
rolling himself about in a strange, ridi- 
culous manner. He concluded that he 
was an idiot whom his relations had put 
under the care of Mr. Richardson as a 
very good man. To his great surprise, 
however, this figure stalked forward to 
where he and Mr. Richardson were sit- 
ting, and all at once took up the argu- 
ment, and burst into an invective against 
George II., as one who upon all occasions 
was unrelenting and barbarous, men- 
tioning many instances,” &c. “ In short,” 
continues the story, “he displayed such 
a power of eloquence that Hogarth 
looked at him with astonishment, and 
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actually imagined that this idiot had 
been at the moment inspired.” But, 
athough Hogarth could laugh at John- 
son when he liked, he was none the 
ess one of his admirers, and was very 
earnest that his young friend Hester Sa- 
lusbury should obtain the acquaintance, 
and if possible the friendship, of a man 
“whose conversation,” he told her, “was 
tothe talk of other men like Titian’s 
painting compared to Hudson’s.” But, 
now, when at last the rich cadence of 
Johnson’s voice was heard under her 
roof, it was not only for the sake of his 
brilliant and learned talk that she gave 
him so warm a welcome. His friend- 
ship with her and her husband was, in 
the truest sense, an alliance, affecting the 
habits of life and thought of all three. 

From the first Johnson appears to have 
exerted himself to raise Mrs. Thrale’s 
position in her husband’s house. Thrale’s 
well-covered table, and his clever wife, 
were both to Johnson’s taste, as also 
the “ potentiality of wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice” which lay stored in 
the brewer’s mighty vats. But the fox- 
hounds at Croydon were an incubus; 
nor was it long before Thrale himself 
was stimulated by Johnson’s eloquence 
to new pursuits. ‘The scene,” says his 
wife, “was soon to change. Foxhounds 
were sold, and a seat in Parliament was 
suggested by our new inmate as more 
suitable to his dignity, more desirable 
in every respect.” It is doubtful whe- 
therthe change from the hunting-field 
to the House of Commons was a good 
one for a man of apoplectic tendencies ; 
but in the meantime it had the effect of 
bringing Mrs. Thrale at once to the 
front. “I grew useful now, almost 
necessary ; wrote the advertisements, 
looked to the treats; and people to 
whom I was till then unknown ad- 
mired how happy Mr. Thrale must be 
in such a wonder of a wife.” 

An extensive circle and a round of 
social duties were the immediate re- 
sult of her husband’s parliamentary life. 
But the society of nonentities was the 
least pleasure that Dr. Johnson’s re- 
forms procured for her. If he did not 
at once flood her rooms with the 
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society of the Literary Club and the 
Bas Bleus, he at least brought her a 
never-failing supply, day after day, of 
precisely that kind of literary gossip 
and anecdote which she delighted in. 
She would hear of the 7Z'raveller of the 
Irish Goldsmith, published on Decem- 
ber 19th, 1764, and would be told 
which lines in it were Dr. Johnson’s. 
On one memorable evening, when John- 
son was called abruptly from her 
dinner-table, returning in three hours, 
she would listen curiously to the story 
of the poor author who had sent for 
him to his lodgings in Islington,—how 
Johnson had found him drinking 
Madeira wine and fretting over a novel 
which lay on his table ready for the 
press, while his enraged landlady and 
the bailiffs were besieging him for rent ; 
and how Johnson had extricated the 
author from his difficulty by carrying 
off the manuscript to the bookseller 
and exchanging it for a sum of ready 
money. It was not till ten years 
afterwards, Mrs. Thrale tells us, that 
something in Dr. Goldsmith’s be- 
haviour suggested to her that he was 
the man; and then Johnson confessed 
that he was so, and that the novel 
which he had sold so expeditiously for 
601. was the Vicar of Wakefield. Boswell 
was away on his travels when first the 
Thrales and Johnson became intimate ; 
and there had been summers at Streat- 
ham and journeys to “ Brighthelmstone” 
before he returned. Near at hand, 
however, were the lions of the Literary 
Club, established in 1763 or 1764, the 
original members of which were John- 
son himself, Goldsmith, Sir Joshua 
teynolds, Edmund Burke, Topham 
Beauclerk, Bennet Langton, Sir John 
Hawkins, and Dr. Nugent, while others 
were added from time to time. This 
group included Johnson’s most intimate 
associates, most of whom were consider- 
ably younger than himself, while all 
looked up to him as a kind of literary 
prophet or leader. 

At first only heard of, these men be- 
came in time habitually the guests of 
Mrs, Thrale and her hospitable husband. 
Everybody was glad of access to a 
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house where Johnson was sure to be 
found ; indeed, it was often hopeless to 
look for him elsewhere, and the diffi- 
culty of securing his company at dinner 
was a subject of joke with Goldsmith :— 


“ When come to the place where we all had to 

dine, ‘ 

A chair-1imberéd closet, just twelve feet by 
nine, 

My friend bade me welcome, but struck me 
quite dumb 

With tidings that Johnson and Burke would 
not come. 

‘For I knew it,’ he cried; ‘ both eternally 
fail, 

The one with his speeches, and t’other with 
Thrale.’” 


Garrick the actor was another of the 
Johnsonian set who became intimate 
at Streatham Park; and, when Mrs. 
Thrale told him she remembered having 
sat on his knee while he fed her with 
cakes, more than twenty years ago, he 
did not like the story! Boswell was 
first invited to Streatham in 1768. “On 
the 5th of October,” he says, “ I com- 
plied with this obliging invitation, and 
found at an elegant villa, six miles 
from town, every circumstance which 
can make society pleasing. Johnson, 
though quite at home, was yet looked 
to with an awe tempered by affection, 
and seemed to be equally the care of his 
host and hostess.” 

This, indeed, may be said to have 
been the golden age of their friendship. 
“On the birthday of our eldest daugh- 
ter, and that of our friend Dr. Johnson, 
the 17th and 18th of September,” says 
Mrs. Thrale, “we every year made up a 
little dance and supper to divert our 
servants and their friends, putting the 
summer-house into their hands for the 
twoevenings, to fill with acquaintance 
and merriment. Francis (Johnson’s 
black servant) and his white wife were 
invited of course. She was eminently 
pretty, and he was jealous, as my maids 
told me. On the first of these days’ 
amusements, I know not what year, 
Frank took offence at some attentions 
paid to his Desdemona, and walked 
away next morning to London in 
wrath. His master and IJ, driving the 
same road an hour after, overtook him. 
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‘What is the matter, child,’ says 
Dr. Johnson, ‘ that you leave Streatham 
to-day? Art sick?’ ‘He is jealous’ 
whispered I. ‘Are you jealous of 
your wife, you stupid blockhead 2’ cries 
out his master in another tone. The fel. 
low hesitated ; and ‘To be sure, sir; 
don’t quite approve, sir,’ was the stam. 
mering reply. ‘Why, what do they 
do to her, man? Do the footmen kiss 
her?’ ‘No, sir, no! Kiss my wife 
sir! J hope not, sir!’ ‘Why, what do 
they do to her, my lad?’ ‘ Why, 
nothing, sir! I’m sure, sir!’ ‘ Why, 
then, go back directly and dance, you 
dog, do! and let’s hear no more of such 
empty lamentations.’ ” 

Here is another of Mrs. 
stories of Streatham life : 

“ Dr, Johnson was always exceedingly 
fond of chemistry, and we made up a 
sort of laboratory at Streatham one sum- 
mer, and diverted ourselves with draw- 
ing essences and colouring liquors. But 
the danger Mr. Thrale found his friend 
in, one day when I was driven to 
London and he had got the children 
and servants round him to see some ex- 
periments performed, put an end to all 
our entertainment; so well was the 
master of the house persuaded that his 
short sight would have been his de 
struction in a moment, by bringing him 
close to a fierce and violent flame, 
Indeed, it was a perpetual miracle that 
he did not set himself on fire reading 
abed, as was his constant custom, when 
exceedingly unable even to keep clear 
of mischief with our best help ; and, ac- 
cordingly, the fore-top of all his wigs 
was burnt by the candle down to the 
very network. Mr. Thrale’s valet-de 
chambre for that reason kept one always 
in his own hands, with which he met 
him at the parlour-door when the bell 
had called him down to dinner ; and, as 
he went upstairs to sleep in the after- 
noon, the same man constantly followed 
him with another.” 

Johnson took a lively interest in Mr. 
Thrale’s parliamentary work. He a- 
companied Mrs. Thrale in ber canvassing 
expeditions, when she learned by heart 
every nook of Southwark ; and his 


Thrale’s 
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frst and favourite political pampblet, 
The False Alarm, was written in her 
house “ between eight o’clock on Wed- 
nesday night and twelve o'clock on 
Thursday night ; and we read it,” she 
adds, “to Mr. Thrale when he came 
very late home from the House of Com- 
pons.” This was in 1770. In the 
same year Mr. Thrale was carried from 
london to Streatham, insensible and 
dangerously ill. He recovered; but it 
was not long after this event that what 
Mrs. Thrale called “the distresses of 
1772” set in. 

Mr. Thrale had become involved in a 
fruitless speculation, suggested to him 
in the first instance by a quack chemist, 
and, without the knowledge of his 
family or friends, had constructed a 
costly manufactory of some curiously 
useless concoction for the preservation 
of wood from decay. Twenty thousand 
hogsheads of “this pernicious mess,” 
as Mrs. Thrale called it, were being 
brewed in East Smithfield, in which all 
their money, and a great deal of 
Government money besides, was 
swallowed up. ‘ We had, in the com- 
mercial phrase, no beer to start for 
customers. We had no money to pur- 
chase with. Our clerks, insulted long, 
rebelled and ratted, but I held them in. 
A sudden run menaced the house, and 
death hovered over the head of its 
principal.” The energies and sympathies 
of every member of the family were 
stimulated in this hour of distress, 
Until now Dr. Johnson and Thrale’s 
mother-in-law had never been on good 
terms, and Mrs. Salusbury had per- 
sisted in preferring her newspaper to 
the Doctor’s conversation. Now, how- 
ever, a common anxiety united them. 
Poor Thrale was driven to threaten 
suicide, and Johnson set himself to com- 
fort the frightened women. “ Fear not,” 
he said, “the menaces of suicide; the 
man who has twosuch females to con- 
sole him never yet killed himself, and 
will not now.” Each did and gave what 
they could. Dr. Johnson scarcely left 
Thrale a moment, and “tried every 
artifice to amuse, as well as every argu- 
ment to console, him.” But money, in 
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round thousands, was after all the only 
effectual medicine for the broken-hearted 
brewer. In their distress they applied 
to their surest friends first. Down at 
Brighton there lived an old gouty solici- 
tor, retired from business, the friend and 
contemporary of old Ralph Thrale. He 
had money ; but how should they get at 
him, and at his heart, with this long 
troublesome story? “Well,” says 
Mrs. Thrale, “ first we made free with 
our mother’s money, her little savings, 
about 3,000/.—’twas all she had ; and, 
big as I was with child, 1 drove down 
to Brighthelmstone to beg of Mr. Scrase 
6,000/. more—he gave it us—and 
Perkins, the head clerk, had never done 
repeating my short letter to our master, 
which only said: ‘I have done my 
errand, and you soon shall see returned, 
whole, as I hope, your heavy but faithful 
messenger, H. L. T.’” Other friends in 
due time volunteered their assistance, 
and the crisis was over. But the 
business was burdened with a debt of 
130,000/. “Yet in nine years,” con- 
tinues Mrs. Thrale, “ was every shilling 
paid; one, if not two, elections wel? 
contested ; and we might at Mr. Thrale’s 
death have had money had he been 
willing to listen to advice.... The 
baby that I carried lived an hour—my 
mother a year ; but she left our minds 
more easy.” Dr. Johnson wrote for this 
kind and wuch-svuffering mother an 
affectionate epitaph in finely sounding 
Latin ; and the descendant of old Adam 
de Saltzburg,—* Nata 1707, Nupta 
1739, Obuwt 1773,”—slept in peace. 

The events of the last three years 
had linked Johnson and the Thrales 
more closely than ever. “And who 
will be my biographer, do you think?” 
said Le to Mrs, Thrale, when she was 
talking with him, one day in July 1773, 
of the events of his youth. ‘‘Gold- 
smith, no doubt,” she replied, “and he 
will do it the best smong us.” “No, 
Goldy won’t do,” Johnson thinks; and 
they talk together of Dr. Taylor of Ash- 
borne, and other old friends of Johnson, 
who know his life and love him better. 
“ After my coming to London,” he said, 
“to drive the world about a little, you 
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must all go to Jack Hawkesworth for 
anecdotes. I livedin great familiarity 
with him, though I think there was not 
much affection, from the year 1753 till the 
time Mr. Thrale and you took me up. I 
intend, however,” he continued, “to 
disappoint the rogues, and either make 
you write the life with Taylor's in- 
telligence, or, which is better, do it 
myself after outliving you all.” 

The journey of Boswell and John- 
son to the Hebrides took place in the 
autumn of 1773, and it was in Skye 
that he wrote the graceful Latin Ode 
to Mrs. Thrale, consisting of fivestanzas, 
which ends thus :— 


“ Seu viri curas, pia nupta, mulcet, 

Seu fovet mater sobolem benigna, 

Sive cum libris novitate pascit 
Sedula mentem ; 

Sit memor nostri, fideique merces 

Stet fides constans, meritoque blandum 

Thralie discant resonare nomen 
Littora Skiz.” 


The following isa literal translation 
of the entire Ode :— 


**T am roaming through lands where the 
barren rock mingles its stony ruins with the 
clouds ; where the savage country laughs at 
the unfruitful labours of the peasant. 

“Tam wandering among races of unculti- 
vated men ; where life, adorned by no culture, 
is neglected and deformed, and, foul with the 
smoke of peat, lurks obscure. 

“Amid the hardships of this long tour, 
amid the babble of an unknown tongue, in 
how many strains do I ask myself, ‘ How fares 
sweet Thrale?’ 

“ Whether she, dutiful spouse, soothes her 
husband’s cares, or whether, indulgent mother, 
she fondles her offspring, or whether, amid the 
society of books, she nourishes her mind with 
new knowledge ;— 

**May et mindful of me! May faith, 
the reward of faith, remain constant! And 
may the shores of Skye learn to resound the 
name of Thrale so justly dear.” } 


While her name was resounding thus 
eloquently among the mountains of the 
Celt, Mrs. Thrale herself was hard at 
work in the counting-house of the 
brewery, and superintending the con- 


1 More than forty years after this Ode was 
written Sir Walter Scott visited Skye with a 
party of friends, and had the curiosity to ask 
** What was the first idea in every one’s mind 
at landing?” All answered, separately, that 
it was Johnson’s Latin Ode 


duct of her Welsh estates. Mr. Perking 
head clerk, was away on a commercial 
journey, and to him she wrote: “My 
Thrale is still upon his little tour, | 
opened a letter from you at the counting. 
house this morning, and am sorry to 
find you have so much trouble with 
Grant and his affairs. . . . Careless, of 
the ‘Blue Posts,’ has turned refractory, 
and applied to Hoare’s people, who 
have sent him in their beer. I called 
on him to-day, however, and by dint of 
an unwearied solicitation (for I kept 
him at the coach-side a full half-hour) 
I got his order for six butts more as 
the final trial.” 

It was a terrible disappointment to 
this energetic little woman of business 
to discover, upon the death, in 1773, of 
her uncle, Sir Thomas Salusbury, that 
he had bequeathed Offley Place and its 
2,000/. a year of revenue to a distant 
relative, thus depriving her of what 
she had hitherto regarded as her inherit- 
ance. And the blow fell with peculiar 
heaviness now, when she would so 
gladly have brought some grist of her 
own to the mill. 

In 1774 Johnson spent some weeks 
at Streatham, “to be nursed ;” and in 
the autumn of that year he accompanied 
the Thrales and their eldest child, 
Hester, whom they called “ Queeney,” 
upon a tour in Wales, where they 
visited various Welsh relations, and 
looked up Bachygraig, the family man- 
sion of Mrs. Thrale’s father. They 
found a ruined house, two hundred 
years old, and no garden. Johnson 
had dreamt of something finer, and 
was disappointed. Mrs. Thrale was 
equally disappointed on this occasion 
in Johnson. He was eminently a poor 
traveller, short-sighted and deaf, and 
could not believe in beauties which he 
neither heard nor saw. His irritable 
temper was also a sore trial to his 
travelling companions. “I remember, 
sir,” said Mrs. Thrale long afterwards, 
when the talk one evening at Streatham 
was of Johnson’s severe and bitter 
speeches ; “I remember, sir, when we 
were travelling in Wales, how you 
called me to account for my civility 
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to the people. ‘Madam,’ you said, 
‘let me have no more of this idle 
commendation of nothing. Why is it 
that whatever you see, and whoever 
you see, you are to be so indiscrimi- 
nately lavish of praise?’ ‘ Why, I’ll tell 
you, sir,’ said I: ‘when I am with you 
and Mr. Thrale and Queeney, I am 
obliged to be civil for four.’” 

Nor was it only in Wales that the 
incivilities of Johnson annoyed Mrs. 
Thrale. Mr. Thrale would sometimes 
check him by saying coldly, “ There, 
there ! now we have had enough for one 
lecture, Dr. Johnson ; we will not be 
upon education any more till after din- 
ner, if you please.” He lived, Mrs. 
Thrale tells us, always upon the verge 
of a quarrel ; and she relates how one 
evening, for example, she came into 
the room where he and a gentleman 
had been conversing, and found that a 
lady who had walked in two minutes 
before “had blown them both into a 
flame” by whispering something to 
Johnson’s companion. It was in vain 
to make explanations, or to attempt to 


pacify him; the Doctor's suspicions 


were all alive. ‘“ And have a care, 
sir,” he was saying just as Mrs. Thrale 
entered the room; “ the old lion will 
not bear to be tickled.” The gentleman 
was pale with rage, the lady weeping 
at the confusion she had caused ; “and,” 
adds Mrs. Thrale, “I could only say 
with Lady Macbeth— 


“* So! you’ve displaced the mirth, broke the 
good meeting : 
With most admired disorder.’ ” 


It was as much as Mrs. Thrale could 
do during the next two or three years 
to keep her wits clear and her heart 
from breaking. Business troubles were, 
it is true, subsiding ; but others and 
heavier were taking their place, which 
no buoyancy of spirit could overcome, 
nor friendly skill alleviate. Her hus- 
band’s health was broken ; her children 
were falling ill, and two or three of 
them died in rapid succession. No 
wonder she replied to the dictatorial 
and exacting letters of her old friend 
with some petulance: “You ask, 
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dear sir, if I keep your letters. To be 
sure I do, . . . My only reason to sup- 
pose that we should dislike looking 
over the correspondence twelve or 
twenty years hence was because the 
sight of it would not revive the memory 
of cheerful times at all. God forbid 
that I should be less happy then than 
now, when I am perpetually bringing 
or losing babies, both very dreadful 
operations to me, and which tear mind 
and body in pieces very cruelly.” And 
again; “‘ You say, too, that I shall not 
grow wiser in twelve years, which is a 
bad account of futurity ; but if 1 grow 
happier I shall grow wiser, for, being less 
chained down to surrounding circum- 
stances, what power of thinking my 
mind naturally possesses will have fair 
play at least.” The death of their eldest 
son, in 1776, then a promising youth 
already at school, and the pride of 
Streatham Park, was a heart-breaking 
matter to both parents. “ Poor dear, 
sweet, little boy!” Johnson wrote 
tenderly on hearing the news of his 
death ; “I loved him as I never ex- 
pect to love any other little boy; but 
I could not love him as a parent. I 
know that such a love is a laceration of 
the mind. I know that a whole system 
of hopes and designs and expectations 
is swept away at once, and nothing is 
left but bottomless vacuity. What you 
feel I have felt, and hope that your 
disquiet will be shorter than mine.” 
The old man is remembering his wife, 
dead twenty-four years ago, and the 
tears are falling while he writes. 

It was two years after this event 
when Dr. Burney took his daughter, 
the authoress of Lvelina, to visit Mr. 
and Mrs. Thrale at Streatham. By 
that time Streatham Park had come to 
be the headquarters of literary society ; 
and for the young novelist, still trem- 
bling on the threshold of public life, 
this was, to use her own words, “the 
most consequential day she had spent 
since her birth.” The white house 
upon the common, pleasantly sitvated 
in a fine paddock, with hothouses and 
kitchen-gardens about it, and its lake 
well stocked with perch, peeps out 
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vividly enough from the pages of her 
amusing Diary and Letters. The cen- 
tral feature of the house itself was the 
library. Here the books had been select- 
ed by Dr. Johnson, and the friendly 
faces which hung above them were, one 
and all, the work of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. Over the’ fireplace were Mrs. 
Thrale and her eldest daughter, “ pretty 
Queeney,” as Johnson used to call her. 
Mr. Thrale was above the door which 
led to his study; and the collection 
round the room included Dr. Johnson, 
Mr. Murphy, Burke, Dr. Burney, Gar- 
rick, Goldsmith, Sir Joshua himself, 
and other intimate friends of the hos- 
pitable brewer. These formed the nu- 
cleus of the society of Streatham Park ; 
these were the great few who have 
made the memory of the white house 
on the common immortal. But in 
1778, as in 1765, the two most familiar 
faces by the Streatham fireside were 
still Mr. Murphy’s and Dr. Johnson’s. 
There was also a Lady Ladd, Thrale’s 
sister, once a beauty, six feet high, and 
with very strong opinions concerning 
“the respect due from the lower class 
of the people.” ‘I know my place,” 
she would say, “and I always take it, 
and I’ve no notion of not taking it ; 
but Mrs. Thrale lets all sorts of people 
do just as they’ve a mind by her.” Dr. 
Johnson and Lady Ladd were very 
good friends; and, when he accosted her 
ladyship in verse— 


** With patches, paint, and jewels on, 
Sure Phillis is not twenty-one ; 
But, if at night you Phillis see, 
The dame at least is forty-three ! "— 


“T know enough of that forty-three,” 
she would cry good-naturedly ; “‘I don’t 
desire to hear any more of it!” 

A distinguished visitor at Streatham 
was Mrs. Montagu, authoress of the 


essay on the Genius and Learning of 


Shakespeare, the most blue of the Blue- 
stocking ladies who did homage to 
Johnson. 

“To-morrow, sir, Mrs. Montagu 
dines here, and then you will have talk 
enough,” says Mrs. Thrale. Dr. Jobn- 
son begins to see-saw, with a counte- 
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nance strongly expressive of inward 
fun; then suddenly addresses Miss 
Burney—“ Down with her, Burney! 
down with her, spare her not! attack 
her, fight her, and down with her at 
once! You are a rising wit, and she ig 
at the top ; and, when I was beginning 
the world and was nothing and nobody, 
the joy of my life was to fire at all the 
established wits, and then everybody 
loved to halloo me on. But there is 
no game now ; everybody would be glad 
to see me conquered ; but then, when I 
was new, to vanquish the great ones 
was all the delight of my poor little 
dear soul. So, at her, Burney—at her, 
and down with her!” But the prim 
little novelist will not bark, and Dr. 
Johnson “Evelinas” her, folds his 
ample arm around her not reluctant 
waist, and blows her trumpet for her 
—in vain. Mrs. Thrale also is charmed 
with her novel, and lionises her to her 
heart’s content, but good-naturedly 
attacks her morbid shyness. “ Now 
you have a new edition coming out, 
why should you not put your name to 
it?” Cries Burney, “Oh, ma’am, I 
would not for the world!” “And 
why not?” exclaims her hostess; 
** come, let us have done now with all 
this diddle-daddle!” When at last 
Miss Burney was roughly handled by 
the pamphleteers of the day, and half- 
starved herself for vexation, Mrs. Thrale 
wrote upbraiding her behaviour, but 
added: “ What hurts me most is lest 
you should like me the less for this 
letter. Yet I will be true to my own 
sentiments and send it; if you think 
me coarse and indelicate, I can’t help 
it. You are twenty odd years old, and 
I am past thirty-six—there’s the true 
difference.” (The little lady was past 
thirty-eight, if the unhappy truth be 
told.) “I have lost seven children, 
and been cheated out of two thousand 
a year, and I cannot, indeed I cannot, 
sigh and sorrow over pamphlets and 
paragraphs.” 

But, although Burney could not bark, 
she could bite. Among the vivid and 
sarcastic pictures she has drawn of the 
guests at Streatham is one of Boswell, 
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just arrived from Scotland, aud on a 
morning visit at Streatham, where she 
met him for the first time. At luncheon 
“little Burney” sat next to Johnson, 
and Boswell, driven from his usual post 
of honour, and knowing nothing as yet 
of Evelina or its authoress, sulkily drew 
another chair, as near as he could place 
it, behind them. His attention to Joln- 
son’s talk as usual amounted almost to 
pain. “His eyes goggled with eager- 
ness; he leant his ear almost on the 
shoulder of the Doctor ; and his mouth 
dropt open to catch every syllable that 
might be uttered.” While he was in 
this rapt state, Dr. Johnson, who had 
concluded him to be at the other end 
of the table, called out good-naturedly 
“ Bozzy !” and, discovering by the sound 
of the reply how close Bozzy was, turned 
angrily round upon him, and, clapping 
his hand rather loudly on his knee, said 
ina tone of displeasure, “ What do you 
do there, sir? Go to the table, sir!” 
Off went poor Bozzy in sore affright to a 
distant seat; but presently was running 
about to look for something he wished 
to exhibit to the company. ‘‘ What are 
you thinking of, air?” cried the Doctor 


‘again, authoritatively ; “why do you 


get up before the cloth is removed? 
Come back to yvur place, sir! ”—ad- 
ding, with hidden fun, as he recol- 
lected a favourite character in Lvelina, 
“ Running about in the middle of meals ! 
One would take you for a Brangton !” 
Among the Streathamite ladies was 
Miss Sophia Streatfield, a pupil of Mr. 
Thrale’s old dominie, Dr. Collier, of 
Offley. She was about five years younger 
than Mrs. Thrale, and her beauty, co- 
quetry, and reputation for learning made 
her a formidable rival. Mr. Thrale’s 
head was completely turned by her, and 
his little wife, who endured with 
tolerable good-humour his flirtations 
which she did not see, was consider- 
ably provoked by this one, which went 
on at a gala pace under her own eyes. 
A golden age was this for Blue-stock- 
ingism in England! Mrs. Thrale was 
as jealous of Sophia’s Greek as she was 
of her beauty. ‘“‘ Here is Sophia Streat- 
field again,” she writes in her diary, 


“handsomer than ever, and flushed 
with new conquests. The Bishop of 
Chester feels her power, I am sure, 
She showed me a letter from him that 
was as tender and had all the tokens 
apon it as strong as ever I remember 
to have seen ’em. I repeated to her 
out of Pope’s Homer. ‘Very well, 
Sophy,’ says I:— 

‘ Range undisturbed among the hostile crew, 

But touch not Hector; Hector is my due.’ 


‘Miss Streatfield,” says my master, 
‘could have quoted these lines in 
Greek.’ His saying so piqued me be- 
cause it was true. ‘I wish I under- 
stood Greek!’ Nor were Mr. Thrale 
and the Bishop of Chester Sophy’s 
only victims. The respectable head of 
poor dear Dr. Burney was also turned, 
much to the vexation of Miss Fanny. 
‘‘How she contrives,” continues indig- 
nant Mrs. Thrale, “to keep bishops 
and brewers and doctors and directors 
of the East India Company all in chains 
so, and almost all at the same time, 
would amaze a wiser person than me. 
I can only say” (the little lady is 
growing terrible!) “let us mark the 
end!” At first, these ebullitions of 
wrath were confined to her private 
diary, which she called her 7hraliana ; 
but the irritation increaséd, and at length 
there was a “scene.” She told the story 
herself many years afterwards. There 
was a large dinner-party at their house. 
Johnson sat on one side of Mrs. Thrale, 
Burke on the other ; and Scphia Streat- 
field was among the guests. Thrale was 
on this occasion superfluously attentive 
to the white-throated siren, while his 
wife, “then near her confinement, and 
dismally low-spirited,” looked on. Pre- 
sently her husband asked her to give 
up her place at the head of the table to 
Sophy, who had a sore throat and did 
not like her seat nearthe door. It was 
a little too hard, and seemed to the 
poor lady the last drop in her cup of 
woe. So, bursting into tears, she made 
some petulant speech—‘“ that perhaps ere 
long the lady might be at the head of 
Mr. Thrale’s table without displacing 
the mistress of the house ”—and so left 


— 
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the apartment. “I retired,” she says, 
“to the drawing-room, and for an hour 
or two contended with my vexation as 
I best could, when Johnson and Burke 
came up. On seeing them, I resolved 
to give a jobation to both, but fixed on 
Johnson for my charge, and asked him 

he kad ncticed’ what passed, what I 
suffered, and whether, allowing for the 
state of my nerves, I was much to 
blame? He answered, ‘ Why, possibly 
not ; your feelings were outraged.’ I 
said, ‘Yes, greatly so; and I cannot 
help remarking with what blandness 
and composure you witnessed the out- 
rage. Had this transaction been told of 
others, your anger would have known no 
bounds ; but towards a man who gives 
good dinners you were meekness itself !’ 
Johnson,” she added, “coloured, and 
Burke, I thought, looked foolish ; but I 
had not a word of answer from either.” 

For six years after their first meeting, 
Miss Burney and Mrs. Thrale continued 
in a close intimacy; but Mrs. Thrale 
was not long in taking a correct mea- 
sure of her friend’s character, and was 
sometimes weary enough of her affec- 
tations, her pride, and glaring egotism. 
Nevertheless she liked her. Fanny was 
in the very heart of the gay world, and 
had, in spite of her prudery, no little 
knowledge of its ways. Mrs. Thrale’s 
fondness for having notables about her 
too often landed her in dilemmas ; but 
her easy temper and natural light 
heartedness helped her wonderfully 
through them. And when Fanny 
amused her, fondled her, ill-treated 
her, Mrs. Thrale would see through it 
all, and love her still. Accordingly, 
the young authoress was from the first 
a privileged ‘ Streathamite,” spending 
a large portion of her time with the 
Thrales, both in town and in their 
country quarters. 

But, whether among “Blues” or 
beauties, in the pump-rooms and ball- 
rooms of fashionable watering-places, or 
in gay London drawing-rooms, Mrs. 
Thrale was pretty sure to be the queen 
of her company, with a character for 
unrivalled “wit,” extensive reading, 
and sweet vivacity of temper. And, 


besides all these, did she not stand 
pre-eminent above the women of her 
time in the favour of Dr. Johnson} 
She was not one to depreciate the dis- 
tinction. True it was that this friend- 
ship between her and the “leviathan 
of literature” brought her nowadays 
occasionally more of pain than of 
happiness. Johnson had spoken truly 
when he said such sorrows as hers 
must sweep away a whole system of 
hopes, and designs, and expectations, 
And, although he had forgotten that 
he said it, the fact remained. The 
pillar needed supporting at last. But, 
in the meantime, Johnson himself was 
growing daily more abjectly dependent 
upon the love of his friends. The 
calamity of old age, which he had all 
his life dreaded, was now upon him. 
His infirmities were increasing — his 
deafness, his near-sightedness, his ra- 
pacious appetite, his exacting, despotic 
temper. But, with all this, what would 
Mrs. Thrale’s life have been, had 
he been out of it? For were there not 
still some outbreaks of the old tender- 
ness, a falling back into the pleasant 
acquiescent mood of long ago? And 
who else like that old man could 
bring back at his will her youth, her 
dead children’s voices, her gay spirit? 

Never in her best days had her spirit 
been gayer than on one memorable 
evening in the winter of 1779-80, at 
Dr. Burney’s house in St. Martin’s 
Street, where a number of people had 
been invited to meet the Thrales and 
Dr. Johnson. In the company were 
Mrs. Greville and Mrs. Crewe, the one 
a “wit” of some celebrity and authoress 
of an Ode to Indifference, the other the 
most admired court beauty of her day. 
All of them had come to talk and to hear 
Dr. Johnson talk, and it is probable, 
too, that Mrs. Greville and Mrs. Thrale 
were looking forward to a friendly tilt 
to themselves in the course of the 
evening. But among the guests was a 
new singer from Paris, a Signor Piozz, 
and Dr. Burney must, forsooth, exhibit 
his new lion before the old ones were 
allowed to roar. Now, Dr. Johnson 
did not know a fugue of Bach from a 
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street cry, nor were some others present 
much wiser. When, therefore, Piozzi 
took his place at the piano and sang 
them one scena after another, it was for 
most of them simply a monopoly of 
noise on his part, and, for them, a con- 
demnation to silence. Mrs. Thrale 
alone was at her ease. She feared 
nobody ; not Dr. Johnson, sitting ab- 
stractedly with his back to the piano ; 
not the plaintive Greville, who was 
perhaps conning her own Ode ; nor the 
beautiful Crewe, with her shepherdess 
airs and court smiles. A sudden sense 
of the ridiculous position they are in 
lifts her spirits altogether beyond her 
own control ; and, while the rest of the 
guests are sitting round the room in 
frigid silence, she glides on tiptoe 
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behind the singer, and begins imitating 
his gestures, squaring her little elbows, 
shrugging her shoulders, casting up her 
eyes—doing all of the aria parlante, in 
short, except its music. Dr. John- 
son does not see the dumb show, but 
the ladies open their eyes wider, and 
Dr. Burney is shocked. With an air 
of dignified censure, the historian of 
music conducts the culprit back to her 
chair, whispering remonstrance; and 
Mrs. Thrale, with admirable good tem- 
per, accepts his rebuke and sits down, 
like a pretty little miss, for the rest of a 
humdrum party: in her own heart, 
however—need we doubt it !—-thinking 
Dr. Burney “a blockhead,” to have 
wasted such a chance of a brilliant 
evening. 


RosaLInE OrME Masson. 


To be continued. 





OUR COMMON LAND. 


Propaisty few persons who have a 
choice of holidays select a Bank holi- 
day, which falfs in the spring or sum- 
mer, as one on which they will travel, 
or stroll in the country, unless, indeed, 
they live in neighbourhoods very far 
removed from large towns, Every rail- 
way station is crowded ; every booking- 
office thronged; every seat, nay, all 
standing room, is occupied in every 
kind of public conveyance ; the roads 
leading out of London for miles are 
crowded with every description of 
vehicle—van, cart, chaise, gig, drawn 
by every size and sort of donkey, pony, 
or horse; if it be a dusty day, a great 
dull unbroken choking cloud of dust 
hangs over every line of road. 

Yet in spite of all this, and in spite 
of the really bad sights to be seen at 
every public house on the road ; in spite 
of the wild sonzs and bvisterous be- 
haviour, and reckless driving home at 


night, which show how sadly intoxica- 
tion is still bound up with the idea 


and practical use of a holiday to 
hundreds of our people, how much in- 
tense enjoyment the day gives! how 
large a part of this enjoyment is un- 
mixed good! And the evil is kept in 
check very much. We may see the 
quiet figure of the mounted policeman 
as we drive home, dark in the twilizht, 
dark amidst the dust, keeping order 
among the vehicles, making the drunken 
drivers mind what they are doing. He 
keeps very tolerable order. And then 
these days in the country ought to 
lessen the number of drunkarls every 
yewr; and more and more we shall be 
able to trust to the public opinion of 
the quiet many to preserve order. 

And watch, when at last the open 
spaces are reached towards which all 
these lines of vehicles are tending—be it 
Epping, or Richmond, or Greenwich, or 
Hampstead—every place seems swarm- 
ing with an undisciplined, but heartily 
happy crowd. The swings, the round- 


abouts, the donkeys, the stalls, are beset 
by dozens or even hundreds of pleasure. 
seekers, gay and happy though they an 
not always the gentlest or most refined, 
Look at the happy family groups—father, 
and mother, and children, with their pic. 
nic dinners neatly tied up in handker. 
chiefs; watch the joy of eager children 
leaning out of vans to purchase for a 
halfpenny the wonderful pink paper 
streamers which they will stick proudly 
in their caps; see the merry littl 
things running untiringly up and down 
the bank of sand or grass ; notice the 
uffectionate father bringing out the pot 
of ale to the wife as shes its comfortably 
tucked up in shawls in the little cart, 
or treating the children to sweetmeats ; 
sympathise in the hearty energy of the 
great rough lads who have walked miles, 
as their dusty boots well show, their 
round, honest faces have beamed with 
rough mirth at every joke that has come 
in their way all day ; they have rejoiced 
more in the clamber to obtain the great 
branches of may than even in the proud 
possession of them, though they are 
carrying them home in triumph. To 
all these the day brings unmixed good. 

Now, have you ever paused to think 
what Londoners would do without this 
holiday, or what it would be without 
these open spaces? Cooped up for many 
weeks in close rooms in narrow streets, 
compelled on their holiday to travel for 
miles in a crowded stream, first between 
houses, and then between dusty high 
hedges, suddenly they expand into free 
uncrowded space under spreading trees, 
or on to the wide Common from which 
blue distance is visible; the eye long 
unrefreshed with sight of growing grass, 
or star like flowers is rejuiced by them 
again. To us the Common or forest look 
indeed crowded with people, but to them 
the feeling is one of sufficient space, free 
air, green grass, and colour, with a life 
without which they might think the 
place dull. Every atom of open space 
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you have left to these people is needed ; 
take care you lose none of it; it is be- 
coming yearly of more vital importance 
to save or increase it. 

There is now a Bill for regulating 
inclosure before the House of Commons. 
Mr. Cross has said what he trusts will 
be its effect if it becomes law; but 
those who have been watching the 
history of various inclosures, and the 
trials respecting special Commons, are not 
so hopeful as Mr. Cross is as to the effect 
this Bill would have. It makes indeed 
good provisions fur regulating Commons 
to be kept open for the public when a 
scheme for regulation is applied for. 
But the adoption of such a scheme de- 
pends in large part on the lord of the 
manor. Will he in nine cases out of 
ten ever even apply for a scheme for 
regulating a Common, when he knows 
that by doing so he shuts out from 
himself and his successors for ever the 
possibility of inclosing it, and appro- 
priating some part of it? Do any pro- 
visions for regulating, however excellent, 
avail anything when no motive exists 


which should prompt the lord of the 


manor to bring the Common under 
thera ? and, as the bill standa, it cannot 
be so brought without his consent. 
Secondly, the Bill provides that 
urban sanitary authorities can purchase 
rights which will enable them to keep 
open any suburban Common, or may 
accept a gift of the same. But then a 
suburban Common is defined as one 
situated within six miles of the outside 
of a town of 5,000 inhabitauts. Now, 
I hardly know how far out of a large 
town Bauk-holiday excursionists go, but 
I know they go every year further and 
further, I am sure that a Common 
twelve, nay, twenty, miles off from a 
large town is accessible hy cheap trains 
to hundreds of excursionists all the 
summer, to whom it is an inestimable 
boon. Again, is the privilege of space, 
aud light, and air, and beauty not to be 
considered for the smull shopkeeper, for 
the hard-working clerk, who will pro- 
bably never own a square yard uf Eng- 
lish land, Lut who cares to take his wile 
and children into the country for a 
fortnight in the summer? Do you not 
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know numbers of neighbourhoods wher e 
woods, and Commons, and fields used to 
be open to pedestrians, and now they 
must walk, even in the country, on 
straight roads between hedges? The 
more that fields and woods are closed, 
the more does every atom of Common 
land, everywhere, all over England, be- 
come of importance to the people of every 
class except that which owns its own 
parks and woods. “ On the lowest com- 
putation,” says the Repozt of the Com- 
mons Preservation Society, “ 5,000,000 
acres of Common land have been in- 
closed since Queen Anne’s reign; now 
there are but 1,000,900 acres left. The 
right of roving over these lands has been 
an immense boon to our people; it 
becomes at once more valued and rarer 
year by year. Is itimpossible, I would 
ask lawyers and statesmen, to recognise 
this right as a legal one acquired by 
custom, and not to be taken away? 
Mr. Lefevre suggested this in a letter to 
the Zimes. He says :— 

“The right of the public to use 
and enjoy Commons (which they 
have for centuries exercised) it must be 
admitted is not distinctly recognised by 
law, though there is a remarkable ab- 
sence of adverse testimony on the sub- 
ject. The law, however, most fully re- 
cognises the right of the village to its 
green, and allows the establishment of 
such right by evidence as to playing 
games, &c., but it has failed as yet to 
recognise the analogy between the great 
town and its Common, and the village 
and its Green, however complete in fact 
that analogy may be. But some of 
these rights of Common, which are now 
so prized as a means of keeping Com- 
mons open, had, if legal theory is correct, 
their origin centuries ago in custom. For 
long they had no legal existence, but the 
courts of law at last learned to recognise 
custom as conferring rights. The custom 


1 The amount remaining uninclosed and 
subject to Common-rights is variously esti- 
mated ; a report of the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners in 1874 putting it at about 2,600,000 
for England and Wales, while the recent re- 
turn of landowners, prepared by the Local 
Government Boad, makes the uninclosed 
area little more than 1,500,000 acres. 
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has altered in kind; in lieu of cattle, 
sheep, and pigs turned out to pasture on 
the Commons, human beings have taken 
their place, and wear down the turf in- 
stead of eating it. I can see no reason 
why the law, or, if the courts are too 
slow to move, the Legislature, should 
not recognics this transfer and legalize 
this custom. Again, it is probable that 
Commons belongedoriginally much more 
to the inhabitants of a district than to 
the lord. Feudal theory and its subse- 
quent development—English Real Pro- 
perty Law—have ridden rather roughly 
over the facts and the rights of the 
case. The first placed the lord of the 
manor in his position as lord, giving 
him certain privileges and coupling with 
them many responsibilities. The second 
gradually removed these responsibilities, 
and converted into a property what was 
at first little more than an official trust. 
If these considerations are beyond the 
scope of the law courts, they are proper 
for Parliament. One step has been 
made. It has been proved that it is 
not necessary to purchase Commons for 
the public, but that ample means of 
protecting them from inclosure exist. 
It is also obvious that the rights which 
constitute these means are now in prac- 
tice represented by a public user of 
Commons for recreation. The Legis- 
lature should, I venture to think, recog- 
nise this user as a legal right.” 

If the Legislature would do this 
Commons all over England might be 
kept open, which, I venture to think, 
would be a great gain. Hitherto the 
right to keep Commons open has been 
maintained, even in the neighbourhood of 
towns, by legal questions affecting rights 
of pasturage, of cutting turf, or carting 
gravel. This is all very well if it 
secures the object, but it is on the large 
ground of public policy, for the sake of 
the health and enjoyment of the people, 
that the conscience of the nation sup- 
ports the attempt to keep them open ; 
it cares little for the defence of obsolete, 
and often nearly valueless, customs, and 
it would be very well if the right ac- 
quired by use could be recognised by 
law, and the defence put at once on its 
real grounds. 
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I have referred to the opinion ex. 
pressed by lawyers and members of 
Parliament that the opportunity of 
applying for schemes for regulation 
provided by the Bill now before the 
House will not be used at all largely, 


owing to the necessity of the consent of’ 


those owning two-thirds value of the 
Common, and of the veto possessed by 
the lord of the manor. They tell me 
also (and it certainly appears to me that 
both statements are evident on reading 
the Bill) that unless Mr. Cross consents 
to insert a clause forbidding all inclosures 
except under this Act, the passing of it 
will be followed by a large number of 
high-handed inclosures under old Acts, 
or without legal right. For unless the 
right of some independent body like the 
public who use the space can be recog- 
nised as having a voice in opposing 
illegal inclosures, what chance have the 
rural Commons? The agricultural 
labourers, often tenants-at-will of a 
powerful landlord, can be ejected and 
their rights immediately cancelled : 
moreover, they do not know the law, 
they have few to advise them, to plead 
their cause, or to spend money on ex- 
pensive lawsuits. Mr. Lefevre says 
in the same letter quoted above, “I 
would at least ask them to declare all in- 
closures not authorised by Parliament 
to be primd facie illegal, and to remove 
the necessity of litigation by persons 
actually themselves commoners, by au- 
thorising any public body, or public- 
spirited individual to interfere in the 
ease of any such inclosures, and put the 
lord to strict proof of his right.” 

And do not let us be too ready to see 
the question dealt with as a matter 
of mere money compensation. It is 
much to be feared lest the short- 
sighted cupidity of one generation of 
rural commoners may lose a great pos- 
session for future times. This danger 
is imminent because we are all so ac- 
customed to treat money value as if it 
were the only real value! Can we 


wonder if the eyes of poor men are often 
fixed rather on the immediate money 
value to themselves than on the effect 
of changes for their descendants? Should 
we stand by, we who ought to see further, 
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and let them part with what ought 
tobe a possession to the many in the 
future? A few coals at Christmas, which 





mpidly come to be looked upon as a 
charity graciously accorded by the rich, 
or the recipients of which are arbitrarily 
slected by them, may in many cases be 
blindly accepted by cottagers in lieu of 
Common rights. Is the influence of 
sich doles so healthy that we should 
wish to see them taking the place of a 
Common right over a little bit of 
English soil? The issue at a nominal 
charge of orders to cut turf or furze by a 
lord of the manor has been known gradu- 
ally to extinguish the right to do so with- 
out his leave. Is the influence of the 
rich and powerful so slight that we 
should let it be thus silently strength- 
ened? Is the knowledge just brought 
s prominently before us that one 
quarter of the land in England is owned 
by only 710 persons so satisfactory that 
we will stand by and see quietly 
absorbed those few spots which are 
our common birthright in the soil? 
It is not likely that farms or estates 
will diminish in size; and the yeo- 
man class is, I suppose, passing away 
rapidly. With the small holdings is 
there to pass away from our people 
the sense that they have any share in 
the soil of their native England? I 
think the sense of owning some spaces 
of it in common may be healthier for 
them than even the possession of small 
bits by individuals, and certainly it now 
seems more feasible. Lowell tells us 
that what is free to all is the best of all 
possessions, 


“Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
"Tis only God may be had for the asking ; 
There is no price set on the lavish summer, 
And June may be had by the poorest comer.” 


Hugh Miller, too, points out how 
intimately the right to roam over the 
land is connected with the love of it, 
and hence with patriotism. He says, 
speaking of his first visit to Edin- 
burgh : “I threw myself, as usual, for 
compensatory pleasures, on my evening 
walks, but found the inclosed state 
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of the district and the fence of a rigor- 
ously-administered trespass-law serious 
drawbacks ; and ceased to wonder that 
a thoroughly cultivated country is, in 
most instances, so much less beloved by 
its people than a wild and open one. 
Rights of proprietorship may exist 
equally in both; but there is an im- 
portant sense in which the open country 
belongs to the proprietors and to the 
people too. All that the heart and 
intellect can derive from it may be alike 
free to peasant and aristocrat; whereas 
the cultivated and strictly fenced country 
belongs usually, in every sense, to only 
the proprietor; and as it is a much 
simpler and more obvious matter to 
love one’s country as a scene of hills, 
and streams, and green fields, amid 
which nature has often been enjoyed, 
than as a definite locality, in which cer- 
tain laws and constitutional privileges 
exist, it is rather to be regretted than 
wondered at that there should be often 
less true patriotism in a country of just 
institutions and equal laws, whose soil 
has been so exclusively appropriated as 
to leave only the dusty high-roads to its 
people, than in wild open countries, in 
which the popular mind and affections 
are left free to embrace the soil, but 
whose institutions are partial and de- 
fective.” So writes at least one man 
of the people; and whether we esti- 
mate the relative value of just laws or 
familiar and beloved scenes quite as he 
does, or not, I think we must all feel 
there is deep truth in what he says. 

Let us then press Government, while 
there is still time, that no bit of the 
small portion of uninclosed ground, 
which is the common inheritance of us 
all as English men and women, shall 
be henceforth inclosed except under 
this Bill; which simply means that 
each scheme shall be submitted to a 
Committee of the House, and con- 
sidered on its merits. 

Surely this is a very reasonable re- 
quest. Do not let us be satisfied with 
less. Do not let us deceive ourselves 
as to the result of this Bill if it pass 
unamended, 

Octavia Hi. 
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A LITERARY FRIENDSHIP OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY, 


It would be easy to prove that the 
genus irritabile vatum is not so entirely 
void of the feeling of good fellowship 
as popular prejudice has frequently 
asserted. Byron’ and Shelley, Boileau 
and Racine, Schiller and Goethe, and 
many other combinations of illustrious 
names might furnish materials for a 
book on the friendships of authors quite 
as voluminous and certainly quite as 
edifying as that which the elder 
Disraeli has devoted to their quarrels, 
The chief reason why such a book has 
not been written is perhaps that these 
friendships are too literary, too pre- 
vailingly intellectual, in fact, to allow 
of a more broadly human treatment 
apart from the history of the efforts and 
aspirations on which such connections 
are usually founded. This remark does 
not apply to the beautiful intimacy he- 
tween the two great men and great 
poets referred to in the heading of the 
present paper. It is true that the first 
connecting link between Boccaccio and 
Petrarch was their common love of 
poetry, which indeed remained the key- 
note of their subsequent intercourse. 
But it is equally true that if, instead of 
being amongst the brightest stars of 
Italian literature, and the prime leaders 
and movers of the glorious Renaissance 
of art and letters, these two men had 
been private individuals with no par- 
ticular claim to notice, yet the record 
of their friendship would be valuable 
owing to the rare constancy of their 
affection, the remarkable circumstances 
by which it was tested, and the interest- 
ing and touching traits of individuality 
revealed on these occasions. It is all 
the more to be wondered at that as far 
as the present writer is aware, a mono- 
graphic treatment of this interesting 
subject has never yet been attempted, 
either in Italy or in any of the coun- 
tries where the names of the two poets 
are household words, 


Boccaccio and Petrarch became ae. 
quainted at a comparatively advanced 
age, when men as a rule are little aptto 
indulge in sudden impulses of affection, 
Both held high places in the republic of 
letters, both had been employed on im. 
portant diplomatic missions, and had 
breathed the chilling atmosphere of 
Italian courts ; both, in short, were men 
of the world, and of a world of subtlest 
statecraft and intrigue. Yet their 
friendship seems to have been in. 
stantaneous, a friendship at first sight, 
as warm and unselfish as was ever con- 
tracted by freshmen at college. Like 
schoolboys, also, they at once begin 
telling each other their secrets, and 
their correspondence, commenced soon 
after their first meeting and continued 
almost to the last day of their lives, 
is not surpassed in literature, as regards 
the variety of topics touched upon and 
the familiarity and perfect mutual con- 
fidence evinced in every turn of expres- 
sion. Moreover, in spite of its almost 
impetuous beginning, this intimacy 
sustained the test of time surprisingly 
well. No thought of rivalry, but too 
easily accountable under the circum- 
stances, seems to have crossed their 
minds ; no difference of political opin- 
ion was able to disturb the harmony 
of their intercourse for a moment ; they 
always remained the same _ stanch 
friends through good and evil report. 
Petrarch’s last will contains an affection- 
ate remembrance of his friend, and the 
short period by which the broken- 
hearted Boccaccio survived his loss was 
mainly employed in securing the de 
parted poet’s fame. 

This beautiful and rare instance of 
immutable affection ceases to surprise 
us when we consider the characters of 
the two men a little more closely. They 
were destined to be friends ; the con- 
cords and discords of their natures, 
their tastes and idiosyncrasies, theit 
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strengths and weaknesses, were comple- 
mentary of each other, and made their 
mion one of almost organic consist- 
acy. Their early years had been 
passed under somewhat analogous cir- 
amstances. Belonging both to the 
upper middle class, Petrarch being the 
yn of a respected notary, Boccaccio the 
illegitimate offspring of a moderately 
yealthy merchant, they were brought 
w to their fathers’ callings. But neither 
of them showed taste or talent for the 
practical pursuits of life. Boccaccio’s 
master sent back his idle clerk in 
despair after six years’ apprenticeship, 
aud an equal term spent by him in the 
study of the law the poet counts as an 
utter and irretrievable loss of time. 
With little more success was Petrarch 
ent to the most renowned professors of 
anon law at Montpellier and Bologna. 
The great poets and philosophers of 
amcient Rome engrossed his thoughts, 
adas soon as the death of his beloved 
father freed him from restraint, he threw 
of the hated yoke and wholly gave him- 
self up to the same ‘alma poesis” 
which Boccaccio in his epitaph names 
as the sole study of his own life. 
Petrarch represents to us the highest 
type of an Italian gentleman of the 
early Renaissance period. His career 





was an uninterrupted series of brilliant 
ad rapid successes. At the death of 
his father he entered the Church to 
secure for himeelf that moderate compe- 


_ fence which enabled him to follow his 


literary pursuits, and also to meet his 
great patrons on terms of equality and 
independence. ‘There was little of the 
hurchman about him. With much 
humour he reminds his brother, at a 
later date, “‘How carefully and pain- 
fully we used to dress in the morning, 
ind undress again in the evening ; how 
much we were afraid of disarranging 
our hair, or of having it disturbed by 
he wind ; how we used to avoid pas- 
eengers in the street for fear of having 
bur attire creased by their touch.” But 
his period of youthful foppishness was 


on- 2. short duration. On the 6th of April, 


1327, a Monday in Holy Week (not 
100d Friday) Petrarch saw for the first 
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time, at the church of Sta. Chiara, in 
Avignon, the beautiful Laura, whose 
name was to become inseparably united 
with his own in the annals of literature. 
His passion, instantaneously conceived 
for her, transformed the whole being of 
Petrarch ; it made him a poet. No 
reader of the Canzoniere can doubt the 
truth and fervour of this passion. It 
was of a high ideal type, much purer, 
for instance, and perhaps for that 
reason less humanly tangible than 
Boccaccio’s love for Fiammetta. But its 
intense reality is proved by the shadow 
of melancholy it cast over Petrarch’s 
life. For one and twenty years, till the 
death of Laura, he remained invariably 
attached to her. Thoughts of her fol- 
lowed him to the courts of Emperor 
and Pope, and in the solitude of Vau- 
cluse her image inspired him with 
rhymes of tenderest pathos. Neither 
the caprice and inexorable virtue of his 
lady, nor yet the bursts of more earthly 
passion by which Petrarch occasionally 
tried to divert his thoughts, were able to 
stifle the one great flame of his heart. 
But although unrequited, his love 
for Laura was not fruitless tohim. His 
sonnets written in praise of her soon 
gained a popularity unprecedented at 
that time, and hardly surpassed by later 
poets. They were repeated and la- 
cerated, to use the fastidious poet’s own 
expression, by popular reciters in ta- 
verns and at village fairs, and at least 
indirectly contributed to his obtaining 
the much coveted laurel in the Roman 
Capitol, although this honour was no- 
minally conferred upon him for his 
Latin poems. Jt was a proud moment 
in his life when in a meadow near 
Vaucluse he received on one and the 
same day the messages from the Roman 
senate and from the university of Paris, 
both offering him the highest honours 
they could confer, or he desire. But 
satisfied ambition could not give lasting 
happiness to a nature like Petrarch’s. 
In the midst of his triumph anxious 
forebodings fill his mind ; he apprehencs 
the power of envy ; his friends he fears 
may join his enemies and detractors 
whose censures he vainly pretends to 
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despise. This vague anxiety and un- 
settledness of mind is characteristic of 
Petrarch. Traceable perhaps to the 
deep impress of his early passion or to 
his poetic nature generally, it sometimes 
strikes us with startling effect in the 
career of the renowned statesman and 
scholar. His early friendship with the 
Colonnas involved Petrarch in the 
many political transactions and inter- 
ests which centred in various members 
of that powerful family. But the attach- 
ment to his patrons never took the 
form of servile partisanship. It is 
well known how the poet welcomed 
with enthusiasm the revolutionary efforts 
of Cola Rienzi against the oppressions 
of the Roman nobles and especially of 
the Colonnas. In the same spirit of 
noble independence Petrarch rejected 
the repeated offers of splendid employ- 
ment made to him by both Emperor 
and Pope. Hence the high esteem in 
which he was held by these potentates 
and the indulgence with which his fre- 
quently very candid advice was listened 
to by ears wholly unaccustomed to such 
language. 

But amidst the gayest bustle of court- 
life a sudder. longing for solitude and 
quiet contemplation would come over 
Petrarch. ‘“ Natura me solitudinis ama- 
torem genuit,” he says of himself; and 
the statement is borne out by his 
frequent retirements to Vaucluse and 
Linterno near Milan—L’inferno, as he 
sometimes calls it with a mild attempt at 
punning. For months he lived the 
life of a recluse, studying from morning 
till night and “battling for his liberty ” 
from vain ambition and power, “and 
from that dire flame which so long has 
consumed me.” But the same restless- 
ness of nature which had driven him 
into solitude soon wearies him of its 
monotonous quiet. In vain he writes 
an apology of solitary life; no argu- 
ment can cool his thirst for excitement 
and action. 

Thus, the reader will perceive, Pe- 
trarch was not a contented or altogether 
happy man in spite of his fame and 
influence. Neither, however, must we 
picture him to ourselves as the knight 
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of the woeful countenance. His nature 
was too sensitive, too much in contact 
with the great ideas of his time to give 
way to continued moroseness. We find 
indeed in his correspondence sallies of 
humour and even of gaiety, quite at 
variance with the popular notion of the 
sentimental singer of Laura. His ep. 
joyment also of the friendly converse 
of many remarkable contemporaries 
was keen and salutary. From his 
earliest youth Petrarch was open to the 
influence of friendship. His school. 
fellow at Carpentras, Guido Settimo, 
afterwards Archbishop of Genoa, he 
loved with the fervour of youth, and his 
faithful attachment to Convenevole, his 
tutor at the same place, is but too wel) 
known to lovers of ancient literature, 
Petrarch used to assist the indigent old 
man, and being on one occasion himself 
without money sent him a rare and 
valuable manuscript of Cicero’s work 
De Gloria, Instead of pawning it to 
meet his immediate wants, Convenevole 
seems to have sold the codex, which has 
thus been irretrievably lost to literature. 
The poet’s intimacy with the Colonnas 
has already been touched upon; a 
similar connection he kept up for 
a long time with Giovanni and his 
nephew Galeazzo Visconti, the rulers of 
Milan, and with Andrea Dandolo the 
great Doge of Venice. 

But in spite of all this there r 
mained a want unsupplied in Petrarch’: 
sentimental nature; a want of some. 
thing to fill up the void which Laura’ 
sudden death in 1348 had left in his 
heart ; of a friend in fact, different 
from his patrons and literary acquaint 
ances, one he could love and fondle and 
scold and assist and patronise. This 
friend he found in Giovanni Boccaccio, 

Born in 1313 Boccaccio was Petrarch’s 
junior by nine years ; his literary repv- 
tation also was of comparatively recent 
date, and although fairly established at 
the time of his acquaintance with 
Petrarch, rested on a lower basis than 
that of his first illustrious friend, It is 
vain to deny that many of the stories 
of the Decameron, and even parts of the 
Teseide and the Ameto, appeal to a class 
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of readers very different from that 
moved to tears by Petrarch’s purer 
strains of passion. Nobody was more 
painfully conscious of this fact than 
Boccaccio himself. ‘“ Leave my tales,” 
he writes in a bitter pang of remorse, 
“to the determined followers of vice, to 
those who pride themselves on being 
considered the corruptors of female 
virtue.” Almost passionately he re- 
cognises and proclaims the superiority 
of his great friend. His own produc- 
tions appear to him utterly despicable 
and worthy of the flames by the side of 
Petrarch’s immortal sonnets. Even the 
name of poet he refuses to accept from 
the lips of one crowned with well-earned 
laurel. “You are angry,” Petrarch writes 
to him, “ because in my letter I call you 
a poet. Because you have not received 
the laurel crown, you think you are un- 
worthy of that name? Supposing no 
laurel had ever existed do you think 
the muses would keep silence? Is it 
wrong to string verse to verse in the 
shady groves of beech or pine ?” 

It is beautiful to see how the nobler 
element of Boccaccio’s nature clings to 
his friend for encouragement ; how he 
looks to him for advice and assistance 
in all his troubles. This implicit confi- 
dence, this almost feminine dependence 
on his friend’s support, is the keynote of 
Boceaccio’s character—a character full 
of inconsistencies and weaknesses, but 
lovable withal, and perhaps humanly 
nearer to us than Petrarch’s more self- 
sustained nature. At the same time it 
would be unjust to say that the latter 
was unworthy or neglectful of the con- 
fidence bestowed upon him. He always 
acts as his friend’s wise admonitor, 
warning him of excesses ; but he never 
lapses into prudery or sermonising 
morality. Of Boccaccio’s literary eccen- 
tricities he is inclined to take a much 
more lenient view than the repentant 
author himself. “If there are some 
lascivious liberties in your book ”—he 
writes alluding to the Decameron— 
“your youth when you wrote it must 
be an excuse ; also your circumstances, 
your language (meaning the vernacular 
Italian, on which Petrarch, the famous 
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Latin poet, was inclined to look down), 
the levity of the subjects treated by you, 
as well as that of your probable readers.” 
How, on one occasion, Boccaccio was 
saved by his friend’s counsel from a 
fatal step resolved upon in a fit of mor- 
bid remorse, we shall see hereafter. 

But Petrarch’s friendship was not 
confined to cheap advice. When Boc- 
caccio is repulsed by a great noble, 
whose hospitable proffers he had taken 
for genuine, it is Petrarch who offers 
him a home; when his substance is 
spent in the purchase of books, it is 
again Petrarch who bids him share his 
moderate competence ; his roof, his 
board, his purse, are at his friend’s 
service. Boccaccio, on the other hand, 
was not remiss in showing his active 
gratitude for kindnesses so generously 
offered. On one occasion, presently to 
be mentioned, he was able to use his 
political irfluence successfully on his 
friend’s behalf; and even more welcome 
were the zeal and courage with which 
the detractors of Petrarch’s literary fame 
were attacked by his fearless friend. 
Petrarch thought it unworthy of his 
position to take notice of those arch- 
enemies of poets in the fourteenth as 
well as in the nineteenth century—the 
critics. He writhed under their attacks, 
but he covered his wounds with the 
mantle of dignified silence. But Boc- 
caccio was under no such restraint ; he 
returns hate with hate, scorn with 
scorn; and the powerful diatribe 
prefixed to the fourth day of the De- 
cameron fully deserves Petrarch’s com- 
pliment: ‘You have valiantly de- 
fended your book with cudgel and 
voice from the dogs that were tearing 
it to pieces.” We may imagine the 
intensified rage excited in Boccaccio’s 
generous heart against the miscreants 
who dared to attack his friend’s 
most yulnerable point, his great Latin 
poem, Africa, to which he owed his 
laurel crown, which he infinitely pre- 
ferred to his immortal sonnets, which 
he loved, in fact, with all an author’s 
passion for his weakest work. We do 
not possess Boccaccio’s metacriticism, 
but we can guess its tone from the 
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letter of thanks addressed to him by 
Petrarch on the occasion. This letter is 
highly characteristic of its writer. He 
cannot conceal his extreme satisfaction 
at Boccaccio’s proceeding, but neverthe- 
less contrives very scon to resume his 
attitude of quiet contempt. ‘The de- 
fence,” he writes; “which, at the dicta- 
tion of your noble wrath you have held 
up agaist my censors, has greatly 
pleased me; I am delighted with your 
impulse, your style, your judgment. 
I know that they (7.¢., the critics) have 
deserved this and worse, but do not let 
your generous mind be incited to give 
them their due. They are not worthy 
of your thoughts or your indignation.” 

So much about the general features 
of a friendship, the main incidents of 
which I now propose to relate in their 
chronological order, supplementing the 
narrative by such extracts frem letters 
and published writings as may serve to 
further elucidate the story. But, first 
of all, I must ask the reader to glance 
at an interesting scene of medizval life 
which forms, as it were, the prologue to 
our actual drama. 

At the beginning of March, 1341, 
Petrarch arrived at Naples, on his way 
to Rome, where the laurel crown, granted 
to him by the Senate, awaited him. 
The grounds on which this distinc- 
tion was conferred appear somewhat 
slender. His Italian sonnets, on which 
his posthumous fame is mainly founded, 
are not cited amongst his claims. It 
was the classic scholar, the accomplished 
writer of Latin verse, not the vernacular 
poet, that the Rcmans wished to honour. 
But even of his Latin works compara- 
tively few had been published at the 
time, ard of his great epic, Africa, in par- 
ticular—which rumour placed on a level 
with the masterpieces of ancient Rome— 
little was written and less known. It 
need not therefore surprise us that the 
intercession of his great patrons with 
the Roman Senate was eagerly accepted 
by the ambitious poet. Amongst these 
the most zealous and the most influen- 
tial had been King Robert of Naples, 
a patron of science, and himself a deep 
scholar ; and to show his gratitude the 
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polite poet now declared that previously 
to accepting the laurel he desired to 
undergo an examination by the learned 
monarch. The ceremony, which took 
place in the presence of the whole court 
and of a numerous audience, lasted two 
days, and ended, it need hardly be 
added, to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, the king finally presenting the 
poet with a beautiful robe, to be worn 
at the ensuing pageant in the Capitol. 

Amongst the crowd assembled might 
have been noticed a handsome young 
man of twenty-eight, with beautiful ex. 
pressive eyes and finely-shaped, though 
somewhat full, lips. Eagerly he listened 
to the proceedings, and when Petrarch 
in impassioned words explained to the 
king the high mission and power of a 
poet, the young man’s cheeks glowed 
with noble enthusiasm. This was Boe- 
caccio, then living at Naples as a mer- 
chant’s clerk, and totally unknown to 
fame, ‘although well received amongst 
the literati of the city. He did not 
become personally known to Petrarch 
on this occasion, but the impression 
received is said to have greatly contri- 
buted to his final resolution of aban- 
doning his hateful profession for the 
freedom and poverty of a poet. This 
statement we may readily accept, unless 
we prefer to ascribe this magic effect to 
the “blonde hair and indefinably beau- 
tiful eyes” of Maria, immortalised by 
Boccaccio as Fiammetta, whom he saw 
for the first time a few weeks after the 
events related, under circumstances so 
similar to those of the first meeting of 
Petrarch with Laura, as to make one 
almost suspicious of conscious imitation. 
But then we must remember that, as 
Guerrazzi sententiously puts it, “ Ital- 
ians fall in love at church;” and as to 
the genuineness of Boccaccio’s passion 
there can be no doubt, although he may 
have slightly embellished the story of 
its commencement. 

The first personal acquaintance of the 
two poets took place nine years after the 
events just referred to. Boccaccio had 
just settled down in Florence, by whose 
citizens he was highly esteemed, and 
employed on important diplomatic 
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missions. Filocopo, the Teseide, Ameto, 
and other works in prose and verse had 
established his literary reputation, and 
the stories of the Decameron, although 
not yet published in their collected form, 
greatly tended to increase his popularity 
amongst fashionable readers of both 
sexes. Petrarch happened to pass 
through Florence on his way to the 
jubilee celebrated in Rome (1350) ; he 
did not love the city of his ancestors, 
which had expelled his father and con- 
fiscated his own heritage. During this, 
his first visit also, he complains of the 
cold reception he met with at the hands 
of the Florentines. All the more must 
he have been delighted with the kind- 
ness of Boccaccio, who, on receiving the 
news of his arrival, sent him a com- 
plimentary Latin poem, invited him to 
his house, and entertained him with 
great hospitality during his stay in 
Florence. 

The friendly intercourse thus com- 
menced soon gave rise to further acts of 
mutual kindness. After the example 
of several Italian cities, and especially 
of the rival Pisa, Florence resolved on 
founding a university, and it may be 
considered a sign of the strong vitality 
of the Republic, that this plan was 
carried out immediately after the terri- 
ble plague of 1348, so graphically 
described by Boccaccio, The latter took 
a lively interest in the project, and, 
not without trouble, persuaded the 
authorities to secure for the univer- 
sity the lustre of Petrarch’s name. 
He moreover undertook the personal 
delivery of a highly complimentary 
letter from the Senate to the poet 
offering him a chair in the university— 
the choice of a subject for his lectures 
being left to his own decision. A 
promise was added, on the part of the 
Senate, to repurchase, at the public ex- 
pense, and restore to Petrarch his con- 
fiscated patrimony; ‘“‘a small gift in 
itself”—the official document says— 
“but not unimportant, if you consider 
our laws and customs, and the fact that 
it has never been granted to any of our 
citizens.” Petrarch, highly flattered by 
the offer, and perh«ps still more by the 
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complimentary terms in which it was 
couched, wrote an enthusiastic letter of 
acceptance to the Senate. The mes- 
senger, it need scarcely be added, was 
no less welcome than the good news he 
carried. Boccaccio remained with 
Petrarch for some time, and the account 
he has given of his visit conveys a 
pleasant idea of the genial unceremoni- 
ous intercourse of the two friends. Even 
for such a guest, Petrarch would not 
interrupt his studies, and Boccaccio 
himself began at once to copy the most 
important works of his friend, the 
possession of which had been the goal 
of his wishes for a long time. But, 
after their work in the evening, the two 
friends used to meet in a little orchard, 
beautiful with the blossoms of spring, 
and to communicate to each other the 
ideas nearest and dearest to their hearts. 
One of these conversations, or rather 
Petrarch’s part of it, has been preserved 
to us, in which the poet deplores in 
impressive language the woes and 
wrongs of his country. 

The friends parted with an al rivedercs 
in Florence. But this wish was to 
remain unfulfilled. For Petrarch sud- 
denly changed his mind, and writing a 
letter of excuse to the Florentines, 
started for his lonely retreat of Vaucluse. 
Whether one of the poet's fits of mis- 
anthropy, or his old prejudice against 
Florence, never quite overcome, was the 
cause of this strange conduct cannot be 
ascertained. Another step he took two 
years afterwards seems to confirm the 
latter conjecture. Iam alluding to his 
entering the service of Giovanni 
Visconti, the warlike Archbishop of 
Milan and sworn enemy of the 
Republic, whose conduct Petrarch 
himself had severely reproved in his 
conversation with Boccaccio. The 
latter felt deeply aggrieved at his 
friend’s inconsistency. ‘ How could you 
forget,” he writes, “your own dignity, 
our conversation on the state of Italy, 
your hatred of the Archbishop, your 
love of solitude, and of the liberty so 
necessary for study, and imprison the 
Muses in that court?. ... How was 
it that a Visconti could obtain what 
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King Robert, the Pope, the Emperor, 
the King of France have vainly asked 
for? Perhaps you will say that you 
were induced to accept his offer by your 
indignation at your fellow-citizens, 
who, after restoring your patrimony 
have again deprived you of it! I 
do not dicapprove of your just indigna- 
tion at such a proceeding ; but Heaven 
forbid that I should call it honest or 
justifiable in any one to revenge private 
injury by a wrong done to his country.” 
One recognizes Boccaccio’s love in the 
warmth of his reproaches. He is grieved 
at seeing his friend and master act in 
a manner unworthy of his greatness. 
But there is no bitterness or animosity 
in his rebuke, only sorrow, and anxious 
care for his friend’s dignity and 
happiness. 

The manly straightforwardness of his 
conduct cannot be commended too 
highly, but equally praiseworthy is the 
manner in which Petrarch received the 
advice so impetuously offered. He 
fully appreciates his friend’s anxiety, 
but assures him at the same time that 
no political connection could ever with- 
draw him from the great purposes of 
his life—learning and poetry. The only 
thing in the letter amounting to a re- 
tort is Petrarch’s remark, that “talking 
of service, I do not see that it is worse 
to serve one man than a whole people 
of tyrants.” There the discussion 
seems to have ended, although Boccaccio 
occasionally mentions Petrarch’s stay at 
Milan asa sore point. But their mutual 
affection remained unalterably the 
same. 

The next meeting of the friends, of 
which we have authentic information, 
took place in 1359. Petrarch was 
staying at Milan, where Boccaccio paid 
him a visit of considerable duration, it 
would seem. Political scruples, which 
might have made him hesitate at enter- 
ing the city of the Visconti, had given 
way to higher considerations. About 
this time we have to date the beginning 
of a moral revolution in Boccaccio’s 

1 It seems from this that the Florentines 
had punished the poet’s fickleness by with- 
drawing their grant. 
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nature, which soon was to lead to im. 
portant results. Petrarch, as has been 
said before, had from the first been his 
guide and monitor, and to Petrarch he 
went again in the present crisis. Their 
conversation frequently turned upon 
moral topics, and in an eclogue, pur. 
porting to render one of their arguments, 
Boccaccio extols the new light of 4 
higher ideal suddenly breaking upon 
him: “If my friend’s admonitions,” he 
adds, “did not lead to an immediate 
triumph over myself, they at least 
kindled in me the desire of futur 
victory.” 

But their common interest in liter. 
ary pursuits was not wholly lost sight 
of. Boccaccio, on this occasion, pr 
sented his friend with several valuable 
manuscripts of ancient authors, and 
also with a complete copy of the 
Divina Commedia, all written with his 
own hand. The last-mentioned gift 
was one of peculiar significance, and 
indeed referred to a circumstance which 
might have been fatal to a friendship 
founded on a less secure basis. 

Boccaccio’s enthusiasm for the works 
of Dante is well known ; he was one of 
his earliest biographers and commenta. 
tors, and age and infirmity could not 
prevent him from accepting at a later 
period the chair created for the exegesis 
of the Commedia in the University of 
Florence. Petrarch, on the other hand, 
treated the works of his great predecessor 
with marked neglect, and his volumin- 
ous library did not contain a copy of 
modern Italy’s most glorious poem. His 
enemies naturally suggested envy as the 
motive of this strange conduct. 
Boccaccio himself felt aggrieved and 
perplexed. Hence his present, accom- 
panied by some Latin verses, in which 
he exhorts Petrarch to study the work 
with care, and after this to stop the 
slanderous rumours by a straightforward 
utterance of his opinion. Petrarch’s 
answer to this demand is long and 
elaborate. I will briefly sketch its con- 
tents, leaving it for the reader to form 
his own opinion as to the justice or 
injustice of the charge which it tries to 
refute. Any thought of envy on his 
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part the poet indignantly denies. “ Crede 
mii nihil a me longius, nulla mile 
pestis iqnotior invidia est. As to Dante, 
in particular, I have no reason to hate 
him who lived on terms of intimacy 
with my father and grandfather, and 
was banished with them by their politi- 
cal adversaries. I admire his stead- 
fastness of purpose not to be bent by 
poverty or persecution.” His intentional 
ignorance of Dante’s chief work he 
explains from the fear of unconsciously 
becoming an imitator; he now un- 
hesitatingly admits Dante to be the first 
of vernacular authors. But here is the 
rub. Petrarch’s whole pride lay in his 
reputation as a Latin poet, and we be- 
come painfully aware that the genial 
praise just quoted flows from a patron- 
izing vein. He can afford to be gener- 
ous in a case where competition with 
his own fame is out of the question. 
“How can I envy him who dedicated 
his whole life to that to which I gave 
only the flower and first-fruits of my 
youth?” After the impression which 
this cool statement has probably made 
on the reader, it is only fair to remind 
him that some of the best scholars and 
authors of the day shared with Petrarch 
a prejudice against the so-called lingua 
volgare which the poet’s own works 
were so largely instrumental in dis- 
pelling. 

Boccaccio’s visit was shortened by a 
circumstance which, intimately as it con- 
cerned both him and Petrarch, deserves 
our attention. It leads us naturally to 
that element in their friendship which 
connects it with the great current of in- 
tellectual progress. News reached the 
friends of the arrival at Venice of 
leontio Pilato, the celebrated Greek 
scholar, then on his way to the Papal 
Court at Avignon. Boccaccio at once 
resolved to secure his services for Italy, 
and waylaying him he persuaded the 
learned man to go with him to Florence, 
where, soon afterwards, he induced the 
Senate to offer a Greek professorship to 
Leontio, the first chair of the kind 
founded in Western Europe since the 
destruction of the Roman Empire. 

We in England are apt to connect the 
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idea of classic Renaissance with the age 
of Raphael, Michel Angelo and the 
Medici, with the Cingue Cento in fact. 
With regard to the literary revival this 
is a mistake by more than a century. 
It has already been stated how both 
Petrarch and Boccaccio encouraged the 
study of the great Latin authors by 
word and example. Both were zealous 
collectors of books, and to Boccaccio in 
particular belongs the honour of having 
saved many a valuable manuscript from 
the callous ignorance of lazy monks ; 
and their interest was not confined to the 
writers of ancient Rome. At a time 
when the language of Hellas was ignored 
by the best scholars of Italy, Petrarch, 
at a comparatively advanced age, began 
a serious course of Greek grammar and 
literature under Barlaam, the ambassador 
from Constantinople. It is true that 
his progress was slow and limited, that 
he remained an elementarius Graius, an 
elementary Greek according to his own 
modest confession. But the example 
set by him acted as an incentive on 
others, Boccaccio, again, being amongst 
the first in this race of noble emulation. 
He now received Leontio Pilato in his 
house, and with his assistance soon was 
able to master and enjoy Homer in his 
original beauty. At his awn expense 
he ordered MSS. of the Jliad and 
Odyssey from Greece, and by his advice 
Leontio began and finished in about two 
years a Latin translation of the two 
works. It is indeed not too much to 
say with Gibbon “that the popular 
writer who derives bis reputation from 
the Decameron—an hundred novels of 
pleasantry and love—may aspire to the 
more serious praise of restoring in Italy 
the study of the Greek language.” 

But this elegant and well-deserved 
tribute Boccaccio did not earn without 
much personal sacrifice. Leontio Pilato, 
great scholar as he was, must have 
been one of the least desirable com- 
panions that can well be imagined. 
From the quiet annals of scholarship 
the eccentricities and strange adventures 
of this man stand out with graphic dis- 
tinctness. He displays a combination 
of the highest scholarly attainments 
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with the habits of a charlatan. One 
of his tricks was to conceal his Italian 
nationality, in which he succeeded with 
the good-natured Boccaccio. But 
Petrarch was of a less credulous disposi- 
tion. “Our friend Leo,” he writes, 
evidently in high glee at his discovery, 
“hails from Calabria, although he wants 
to be a Thessalian—as if it were nobler 
to be a Greek than an Italian. I under- 
stand, however, that in Greece he is 
the Italian, so that in either country he 
enjoys the prestige of foreign origin.” 
Boccaccio himself has not much to say 
in favour of his guest and teacher. His 
whole aspect, we are teld, inspired 
horror: be had a forbidding counte- 
nance, a long beard, and black hair, and 
always seemed absorbed in meditation. 
To this were added rude and over- 
bearing manners, and a habit of 
grumbling at everyone and everything. 
It required, indeed, all Boccaccio’s ur- 
banity and all his love of study to 
tolerate such an inmate in his home for 
nearly three years. At the end of that 
time Leontio grew restless, and per- 
suaded his host to accompany him on a 
visit to Petrarch, then staying at Venice. 
There Boccaccio left him and returned 
to Florence, expecting to see him back 
again in due time. But instead of his 
truant guest a letter arrived from 
Petrarch which is too amusing to be 
passed over in silence. “This Leone,” 
he writes, “is truly and in all respects 
a perfect brute (bestia). In spite of my 
wish and prayer he left me shortly 
after your departure, being indeed more 
deaf and immovable than the rocks to 
which he is going. You know both him 
and me, and might find it difficult to 
decide which is greater, his moroseness 
or my good humour. Fearing at last 
that by living too much with him his 
temper might prove contagious, and 
seeing moreover, that something stronger 
than prayers would be required to keep 
him back, I permitted him to depart, 
and gave him as travelling companion 
Terence, the comic poet, although I do 
not see what the melancholy Greek and 
the gay African can have in common. 
. .. + He left me with many sallies of 
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bitter invective against Italy and every. 
thing Latin. But, lo and behold, hardly 
can he have arrived in Greece when | 
get from him a letter longer and pricklier 
than his beard, in which, amongst other 
things, he praises and extols Italy and 
curses Constantinople instead, which 
formerly he used to praise up to the 
skies. He also asks me for an invite 
tion to come back to Italy with mor 
fervour than that with which the 
drowning Peter prayed for his rescue 
from the waves.” ‘ But he will never 
have a letter or message from me,” 
Petrarch adds, writing again to Boe. 
caccio, “to call him back again. Let 
him stay where he wanted to go; and 
live in misery where he went with in- 
solence.” 

But this is not the last we hear of the 
unfortunate Leontio Pilato. His death 
was as extraordinary as his life had 
been. The learned Ravisius Textor, 
according to Horace Walpole, wrote a 
book about authors who died laughing, 
Is there one about such as died by light- 
ning? cr did many distinguished men of 
letters make their exit in that melo- 
dramatic manner? I know of one only 
—the one we have been speaking of. In 
spite of Petrarch’s significant silence, 
Leontio Pilato resolved to return to 
Italy, and embarked for that purpose at 
Constantinople. At sea they were over 
taken by a terrible storm, and the 
frightened scholar ascending the mast of 
the vessel was there killed in the manner 
alluded to. Petrarch, in telling Boe- 
caccio the news of his death, cannot 
suppress a certain feeling of compassion 
and sorrow: “for in spite of his un- 
pleasant ways I know he was fond of me, 
and after all we have derived great 
benefit from him for our studies.” 

We now come to an episode in 
Boccaccio’s life exceedingly interesting 
from a psychological point of view, and 
illustrative at the same time of one im- 
portant side of his intimacy with 
Petrarch. The moral standard of 
Boccaccio, both in his life and his 
writings, was not a very elevated one, 
even making allowance for the dissolute 
manners of his age. He was certainly 
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not a confirmed debauchee ; his refine- 
ment of taste, his enthusiasm in the 
cause of literature, preserved him from 
such debasement. At the same time 
these nobler feelings made him all the 
more sensible of his shortcomings. He 
was, in fact, one of those complex beings 
with high moral aspirations, but with- 
out sufficient steadiness of purpose to 
come up to their own ideal. Hence his 
occasional fits of morbid remorse in- 
tensified, at the period we have now 
reached, by the gloom of ill-health and 
approaching old age. The traces of 
this state of feeling we have already 
discovered in his conversations with 
Petrarch at Milan. We can therefore 
imagine the impression produced on his 
agitated mind, when not long after his 
return to Florence, a Carthusian monk 
called on him with the following start- 
ling message: “The blessed Peter 
(another Carthusian monk lately de- 
ceased) unknown to thee, although he 
knew thee well, moved to pity at seeing 
thee on the straight road to perdition, 
has sent me to thee with a summons to 
change thy wicked habits. Repent thee 
and chastise thyself for the dangerous 
and immoral purport of thy vernacular 
writings, a danger which will increase 
and spread unless thou change thy 
principles. Thou hast abused the 
power. ...” and so forth, in the most 
improved style of monkish oratory, the 
climax being a threat of imminent death 
in case of disobedience. The revelation 
of a secret known only to Boccaccio 
himself is said to have given additional 
force to this posthumous admonition. 
Boccaccio was deeply moved. His 
troubled conscience, fear of death, 
amazement at the supernatural agencies 
at work, all combined to upset his 
intellectual equipoise. His first natural 
impulse in such cases was to seek 
Petrarch’s help. To him, therefore, he 
wrote a letter, detailing the incidents 
alluded to, and expressing his firm 
resolve to sell his library, abandon all 
profane studies, and prepare himself 
for his approaching end by a life of 
repentance and religious seclusion. 
Petrarch’s reply is extant. It is a 
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masterpiece of good sense, and ama- 
zingly free from the prejudices and 
superstitions of the time. But it ought to 
be remembered that Petrarch in matters 
of intellect was centuries in advance 
of his age. The much revered and 
wonderful science of astrology he treated 
with utter contempt, and a similar feel- 
ing of suspicion he, perhaps not unjustly, 
extended to medicine such as it was 
practised at the time. His wholesale 
ridicule of the profession of unguentarta 
(quacksalvers),as he collectively calls 
them, rivals Moliére’s satire in sweeping 
poignancy. A trick of monkish jug- 
glery stood but small chance of success 
with such a critic. Probably he knew 
that most of Boccaccio’s secrets were 
certain to be shared by at least one 
person, of a sex, too, not usually credited 
with much reticence. At any rate he 
seems inclined to treat the supernatural 
part of the story very lightly. “It 
has frequently happened,” he writes, 
“that fictitious and lying statements 
have been covered with the cloak of 
religion ; before deciding as to your 
particular case I should like to see the 
messenger.” “ But why,” he continues, 
“do we despise things well known in 
order to be impressed by what is hidden 
from us? Did you not know without 
this monk that the time of your life was 
measured—a thing that every child could 
tell? Do not saints and philosophers 
teach you the same? Ought not man 
to long for death every day so as to de- 
tach himself from material things, and 
to ascend a height beyond the foul 
breath of earthly desire? Of the advice 
you have received retain what is good ; 
divest your spirit of mundane cares, and 
reform your life and mind. But do not 
abandon, I implore you, your studies, 
the healthy food of a healthy mind, 
although distasteful and nauseous to 
the weak stomach.” Sooner than allow 
the library of so distinguished a man 
to be dispersed, he declares his own 
willingness to become its purchaser, but 
at the same time exhorts Boccaccio not 
to part with it. The letter ends with 
an affectionate invitation to his friend 
to live with him in his own house 
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“ sufficiently large to shelter two men 
of the same heart under the same roof.” 
The fact that Boccaccio continued his 
Homeric studies with Leontio Pilato 
(during whose stay at his house the 
just-related incident must have hap- 
pened) proves his amenability to good 
advice; and it ought not to be for- 
gotten that to Petrarch’s salutary in- 
terference, the literary world owes the 
important historical and mythological 
works of Boccaccio’s later years. 

It remains to look at one more scene 
of this passionless drama—a scene full of 
tenderness and gentle melancholy. In 
1368, after an absence from Italy, Boc- 
caccio once more intended to visit his 
friend to thank him for some liberal 
assistance recently received. Petrarch 
at that time was living with his married 
daughter in Venice, but on arriving Boe- 
caccio found that both the father of 
the lady and her husband, Franceschino 
da Brossano, were absent from home. 
Tullia, however (this is the name given 
to Petrarch’s daughter by Boccaccio in 
the letter containing the incident), re- 
ceived him kindly, and placed her house 
and her father’s library at his disposal. 
But, with a delicacy hardly perhaps to 
be expected from the author of the De- 
cameron, Boccaccio declined the lady’s 
hospitality in the absence of her hus- 
band, thinking that neither his grey 
hairs nor the considerable rotundity of 
his figure would sufficiently protect 
Tullia from the suspicions of the wicked. 
Soon afterwards Franceschino returned, 
and his offer the poet now gladly ac- 
cepted, and stayed with the young cou- 
ple for some time. Boccaccio then 
mentions Tullia’s little daughter, who, 
he adds, in her face and in her pretty 
childish ways, reminded him of his own 
little girl dead long ago; and it is 
touching to read his confession to Pe- 
trarch, how with great difficulty he tried 
to hide his tears from the parents. 

On the morning of July 19, 1374, 
Petrarch was found dead in his library, 
with his head resting on a book. A 
stroke of apoplexy had suddenly killed 
him. In his last will he left to Boc- 
caccio, with a slight touch of humour 
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one might almost think, “fifty Floren. 
tine gold florins to buy a winter coat 
for his nightly studies and lucubra. 
tions.” The letter from Franceschino 
da Brossano announcing his father-in. 
law’s death, reached Boccaccio at Cer. 
taldo, his native place, where he pos. 
sessed some property. He was slowly 
recovering from a severe illness, and this 
new shock completely prostrated him, 
In his answer to Franceschino he pours 
forth the fulness of his grief. He de. 
plores Italy who has lost such a son, 
the surviving friends who are left with- 
out a pilot on the ocean of life. Only 
his extreme weakness prevents him 
from visiting a tomb enshrining a heart 
“the seat of the Muses, the sanctuary 
of philosophy, of eloquence, of artistic 
perfection.” 

Life henceforth had no attraction for 
him, and he longed for death and re- 
union with his friend; but one duty 
remained unfulfilled, a duty to Acs me- 
mory. Petrarch’s Latin epic, Africa, has 
already been mentioned in these pages, 
It was begun at an early age, and, like 
Goethe’s Faust, it remained the object of 
its author’s love and care almost till his 
last day. He went on incessantly alter- 
ing and correcting it with all the seve- 
rity of his self-critical nature. “ Africa 
mea,” he writes to Boccaccio at an ad- 
vanced age, “ que tunc juvenis notior 
jam famosiorque quam vellem, curis 
postea multis ac gravibus pressa con- 
senuit.” At one time he was so dis- 
satisfied with his work that it narrowly 
escaped death by burning. But in spite 
of all this anxiety the opus magnum of 
Petrarch’s life remained unfinished at 
his death. A large portion, however, 
was known to be extant, and the learned 
world was eagerly looking forward to its 
speedy publication. A rumour reached 
Boccaccio that owing to the negligence 
of Petrarch’s heirs, the manuscript had 
been tampered with by illiterate scrib- 
blers, Immediately his energy was 
roused, A letter on the subject written 
by him to Petrarch’s son-in-law is full 
of the fire and energy of his early style. 
He entreats Franceschino to publish at 
once an authentic copy of the work. 
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He deplores the carelessness of Petrarch’s 
executors in not appointing a competent 
person as editor of his literary remains. 
He even seems to give credence to wild 
rumours of one or more of Petrarch’s 
“Trionpi” having been destroyed by en- 
yious persons, and points out the grave 
responsibility attaching to the posses- 
sion of such invaluable treasures. In 
compliance with his wish Franceschino 
ordered an exact copy of the work to be 
made expressly for Boccaccio, who un- 
fortunately died before it was finished. 
There is, however, little doubt that to 
his energetic interference the preserva- 
tion of Africa is mainly due ; and how- 
ever much we may differ from contem- 
porary criticism as to the value of that 
work, we cannot refuse our admiration 
toa friendship outlasting death itself. 
Boccaccio survived his friend one year 
and five months, dying in December 





1375. Shortly before his end he wrote 
a sonnet, in which the two great affec- 
tions of his life—for Petrarch and Fiam- 
metta— find pathetic utterance. I have 
attempted a literal translation, which 
may fitly close this article :— 


** Now hast thou left me, mastcr dear; now art 
At rest in that eternal Louse, where free 
~~ m earthly strife God-chosen sculs shall 

e 

When from this sinful world they do depart. 

Now art thou where full many a time thy 
heart 

Drew thee thy Laura once again to see ; 

Where with my beautiful Fiammetta she 

In God’s most blissful presence taketh part. 

Cino, Senuccio, Dante, thee around, 

Gazing on things our reason may not grasp, 

Calmly abide in sempiternal rest. 

If here thy trusty friend I have been 
found, 

Draw me to thee, that I may see and clasp 

Her who love’s flame first kindled in my 
breast.” 


F, Hvu&rFrer. 
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Musicians cannot help now and then 
being struck by the strange and not 
always explicable mistakes made by some 
of our greatest writers in connection 
with music. They may, perhaps, be 
reminded in return that if authors fre- 
quently make blunders—or, to be pre- 
cise, write nonsense—on the subject of 
music, musicians have sometimes shown 
remarkable ignorance of literature. 
Ivanoff, the famous Russian tenor, after 
seeing Beaumarchais’ Barbier de Séville 
at the Théatre Francais, told Rossini, as 
an interesting piece of news, that the 
French had turned his Barbiere into a 
comedy, and that it went remarkably 
well in its new form. Only the other 
day an eminent Italian vocalist in 
London, on being introduced to the 
eminent English vocalist, Mr. William 
Shakespeare, exptessed much satisfac- 
tion at making the acquaintance of our 
great national dramatist, adding, in an 
aside, to a friend, “ Je ne le croyais pas 
si jeune.” Passing from singers, whose 
chief business is the production of 
sound, to composers, who belong to the 
great family of artistic creators, it would 
be easy to cite instances of disregard 
shown by the latter, in their musical 
settings, for the sense and meaning of 
words. An Italian Church composer, 
not finding the words or syllables of 
the Credo sufficiently numerous for the 
melody to which he was adapting it, 
is said to have interpolated here and 
there such words as ahand non. Thus 
treated his profession of faith became 
Credo, non credo, ah non credo in unum 
Deum. Another, as if to show that he 
at least understood the literal meaning 
of his words introduced in the orchestral 
accompaniment of an Agnus Dei the 
conventional instruments of pastoral 
music. SBalfe, in fitting a melody to 
Tennyson’s “Come into the garden, 
Maud,” has strongly accentuated the 
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first word—on which no accent should 
fall. It is true that the very fertile, 
though not always original, composer 
had borrowed his theme, note for 
note, from Macbeth’s principal air in 
Verdi’s opera of Macbetto, which may 
account for some manipulation of the 
words. Wallace, in a trio in Maritana 
composed to the words, “Turn on, 
old Time, thy hour-glass,” has made 
“time” a word of seven syllables, and 
“hour” aword of two. A French 
vocalist under the first Republic found 
himself condemned not to extend one 
syllable (and that syllable with an in 
the middle!) over seven notes, but to 
deliver six syllables where the composer 
had only furnished music for one. In 
Montigny’s Déserteur one of the most 
popular airs begins with this line :— 


** Le roi passait et le tambour battait aux 
champs.” 


All mention of “le roi” being for. 
bidden, “Za loi” was found a conve- 
nient substitute for the banished word. 
“ Vive la loi” did duty for “ Vive le roi,” 
and in Le Déserteur “la loi” was de- 
scribed as passing in proce’sion between 
lines of faithful soldiers. A singer who 
was unable to realize the idea of an ab- 
stract conception riding on horseback 
or in a carriage, replaced— 


** La loi passait et le tambour battait aux 
champs,” 


by— 


** Le pouvoir exécutif passait et le tambour 
battait aux champs.” 


But the greatest sinners of all in 
connection with music are our own 
librettists. In the English version of 
Dinorah, Corentin, the Breton peasant, 
having to say in verse, and to a particu- 
lar tune, that some men are brave and 
others are not, is made to state the case 
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by means of symbols in the following 
terms— 


“ A was born to live in war and thunder, 
B is otherwise and so is C.” 


The author of these curious lines 
makes the bad character in Sterndale 
Bennett’s May Queen say, in reference 
to the heroine’s beauty (at the beginning 
of the trio) :— 


** Can that eye a cottage hide?” 


the meaning of the strangely inverted 
inquiry being—“ Can a girl with such 
eyes as yours consent to remain hidden 
in a cottage?” 

Much better, as regards simplicity 
and sense, than “A was born,” Kc. 
or “Can that eye a cottage hide,” 
are the following lines written by an 
ingenious Frenchman as an additional 
verse to “God save the king.” When 
at the time of the Restoration Louis 
XVIII. was conveyed from Dover to 
Calais on an English man-of-war by the 
Duke of Clarence, afterwards William 
IV., a banquet was given at Calais in 
honour of the English Lord High Ad- 
miral ; ‘‘God save the king” was sung, 
and this new stanza was tacked on to 
the anthem for the occasion :— 

** God save noble Clarence, 
Who brings her king to France, 
God save Clarence ! 
He maintains the glory 
Of the British navy, 
O God, make him happy ; 
God save Clarence !” 

The rhymes in these remarkable 
verses, to a French ear, or rather to a 
French eye, are probably not bad. It 
must be admitted, however, that the 
thythm, though nearly perfect to the eye, 
leaves something to be desired by the 
ear. The words might easily enough be 
sung to the tune of “God save the 
king ;” but it is difficult to imagine 
singers giving them with much spirit. 

In Arsinoe, “the first opera,” ac- 
cording to Addison, ‘‘that gave us a 
taste for Italian music,” Clayton, who 
afterwards wrote music for Addison’s 
Rosamond, and whose works were repre- 
sented by Steele as a sort of “ music of 
the future,” before which Handel’s 
paltry productions must eventually sink 


into insignificance, had to set the fok 
lowing verses :— 
** Queen of Darkness, sable night, 
Kase a wandering lover's pain ; 
Guide me, lead me, 
Where the nymph whom I adore, 
Sleeping, dreaming, 
Thinks of love and me no more.” 

In the “repeat” of the melody which 
Clayton fitted to these lines, or to which 
the lines had to be more or less satis- 
factorily adjusted, it suited the com- 
poser to stop at line the fourth; so 
that the singer ended the piece, without 
completing it, by exclaiming— 

** Guide me, lead me, « 
Where the nymph whom I adore !” 


With a similar disregard of the mean- 
ing of his author, Shield, who com- 
posed a century later than Clayton, has 
travestied Shakespeare by punctuating 
him as follows :— 

“0 happy happy happy fair, 
Your eyes are load-stars 
And your tongue sweet air.” 

But to return to Mr. Clayton, “ The 
style of this music,” he had explained in 
an address to the public, “is to express 
the passions, which is the soul of music.” 
Clayton, apart from music, was pro- 
bably a clever and agreeable man ; and 
taking him at his own -valuation, or 
judging him, perhaps, by his general 
ability, the contributors to the Spectator 
came to the conclusion that he was all 
he believed himself to be. They could 
follow Clayton in his plausible argu- 
ments and in the indignation he ex- 
pressed at Handel’s venturing to intro- 
duce a foreign entertainment into 
England ; while Handel’s music on the 
other hand said nothing to them. They 
did not hesitate then to give the pub- 
licity of the Spectator to a letter in 
which Clayton not only proposed to 
start concerts of British music — or 
rather of his own so-called Italian music 
“ grafted upon English poetry ”—but 
declared “that favouring our design is 
no less than reviving an art, which 
runs to ruin by the utmost barbarism 
under an affectation of knowledge.” 
The good opinion which Addison and 
Steele had formed of Clayton as a musi- 
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vian reminds one a little of the admira- 
tion felt for Berlioz, and indirectly for 
Berlioz’s music, by Heine and Theophile 
Gautier—who could not fail to be 
charmed by Berlioz’s wit. It reminds 
one much more of the popularity en- 
joyed by Thackeray’s Sir George Thrum, 
the sturdy representative of natiye 
musical talent, whose ‘“ downright 
English stuff” was contrasted with the 
“infernal twaddle and disgusting slip- 
slop” of Donizetti. Without being a 
musician, Thackeray was artist enough 
to perceive the difference between the 
music of Donizetti, an Italian composer 
of the second class, and that, of Sir 
George Thrum, a composer of no class. 
Thackeray, with genius and intelli- 
gence equally developed, could not write 
absurdly, in however small a degree, 
on music, or on any other subject. But 
he could make mistakes; and it once 
occurred to him that Beethoven had 
composed a very beautiful piece, called 
the Dream of St. Jerome, of which no 
mention is made in any catalogue of 
Beethoven’s works. Beethoven might 
have produced a piece under that title ; 
but, as a matter of fact, he did not. 
In due time, however—a proof that 
Thackeray’s conception had nothing 
ridiculous in it—the dream became a 
reality ; and St. Jerome's Dream, com- 
posed by L. van Beethoven, may now 
be purchased of all respectable music- 
sellers, It is said that one day an 
‘admirer of Thackeray and of Beethoven, 
anxious to learn which of Beethoven’s 
compositions had given so much ples- 
sure to the great novelist, asked timidly, 
but with an air of conviction, at a 
West-end music-shop, for “ Beethoven’s 
Dream of St. Jerome.” After a little 
delay, and probably a brief consultation, 
the answer returned to the enterprising 
amateur was tothe effect that “the Dream 
of St. Jerome might be had in a few 
days, but that it was for the moment 
out of print.” It had, of course, been 
explained that this perfectly imaginary 
work was spoken of in the Adventures 
of Philip (Chapter xxxii.) And, as if 
to do honour to Thackeray’s fancy, a 
piece, or portion of a piece, by Beet- 
hoven, was engraved under the title, 
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which Thackeray had probably heanj 
applied, half in pleasantry, half jn 
earnest, to some other piece by the 
same master. Jn families where music 
is much cultivated a composition may 
easily get to be known by a name of 
which the significance will be by no 
means apparent to those unacquainted 
with its private origin. 

After all Thackeray’s"musical mistake 
is not worse than a literary mistake 
made for the first time many years ago 
by the great Wagner, and dutifully re. 
peated again and again by his faithful 
followers. Figaro, in Le Barbier d& 
Séville, says, as he improvises the words 
of his air (in the situation wher 
Rossini has placed Largo al factotum) 
“Ce qui ne vaut pas la peine détre dit 
on le chante.” Herr Wagner, and the 
Wagnerites, for “ Ce qué ne vaut pas la 
peine d’étre dit” substitute “Ce qui est 
trop sot pour étre dit ;” and assign the 
remark, as improved by themselves, not 
to Beaumarchais’ Figaro speaking in 
jest, but to Voltaire speaking seriously 
in his own character. 

Thackeray is not tbe only English 
novelist of the present day who, to an 
unknown piece of music, has given an 
unknown name. In Mr. Black’s Three 
Feathers, when Wenna goes up to the 
house to see the old lady, she sits down 
to the piano, and afterwards, in telling 
her sister what she has done, says that 
she played two Lieder and “ Beethoven's 
Farewell” —under which title, when the 
piece has been sufficiently asked for, 
we may hope some day to see a com- 
panion to the Dream of St. Jerome 
brought out. Very different in character 
from these errors as to the titles of works, 
or as to the existence of works which 
were never composed, is a mistake which 
disfigures one of the masterpieces of 
modern fiction. In the novel in ques 
tion a “perfect accord of descending 
fifths,” is dwelt upon with a sort of rap- 
ture. Now irrespective of all rules on the 
subject, it would be sufficient to try an 
“aceord of descending fifths” on the 
piano to see whether or not such a thing 
is even tolerable. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that in the highest literary circles 
taste for sequences of fifths is on the 
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increase. Ina volume of very charm- 
ing songs by one of the most popular 
novelists of the day the purple cover is 
ostentatiously adorned with a sequence of 
ascending fifths printed in notes of gold. 

Attention having once been called 
to the matter, it need hardly be said 
that “accords of fifths” in music are 
neither desirable nor undesirable, but 
simply not to be thought of. Lucy 
and Stephen no more sang such in- 
tolerable sounds than Jules Janin saw 
live red Jobsters—except, indeed, in 
his mind’s eye—when in a celebrated 
flight of fancy he described the lobster 
as the ‘“‘ Cardinal of the Sea.” Alfred 
de Musset placed Andalusians in Barce- 
lona— 


“ Avez-vous vu dans Barcelone, 
Une Andalouse au teint bruni?” 


But the Duke of Clarence (“God save 
noble Clarence,” &c.) went far beyond 
Musset, and proved himself as a natu- 
ral historian at least the equal of Jules 
Janin. Growing enthusiastic about the 
clearness of the sea at Malta His Royal 
Highness is reported to have exclaimed : 
“ At twenty fathoms, sir, you could see 
the bottom red with lobsters by G—d.” 
There may be red lobsters in the sea 
(dead ones) as there may be “‘ sequences 
of fifths” in music. But neither would 
be delightful. 

In Uncle Tom’s Cabin not only musi- 
cians and amateurs of music, but all 
readers must have been astonished to 
find one of the personages playing the 
piano “with an airy and bird-like touch.” 
The bird as a pianist might form a com- 
panion picture to /a Joi as an equestrian. 

Ouida, in a lively account of the 
sufferings to which the officers of Her 
Majesty’s brigade of Guards are ex- 
posed during the London season, makes 
one of these unfortunate gentlemen 
so far forget himself at an evening 
party as to propose to a young lady 
“between two movements of a sym- 
phony.” Ouida or her hero may have 
had peculiarly bad luck ; but as a general 
rule nothing so formidable as a symphony 
is presented at an evening party. 

To the poet a good deal is permitted. 
When, however, the poet appears in the 
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character of novelist, and introduces a 
musical performance, he ought not to 
make his players execute a work under 
impossible conditions. Haydn wrote 
music of almost all kinds. But he never 
composed quartets for “three violins and 
a flute.” Yet we are assured, in Les Misé- 
rables, that on the occasion of Valjean’s 
banquet “three violins and a flute played 
in an undertone quatuors of Haydn.” 

It may be said that if Victor Hugo, 
in an admirable romance, has thought 
fit to misrepresent the character of 
Haydn’s quartets, his object in writing 
Les Misérables was not to teach music. 
But, author of the finest romances, the 
finest lyric poems, the only fine plays, and 
the best libretto of the period—his own 
arrangement of Esmeralda as an opera- 
book—it is to be regretted that he 
should have encouraged by his example 
a species of carelessness in which it is 
only too easy to follow him. 

In England no disgrace is attached 
to total ignorance of music and every- 
thing connected therewith. But when 
an author undertakes to enlighten the 
world on the subject of music and 
musicians he ought not to mistake a 
celebrated dramatic singer for a painter. 
Nor, in speaking of a vocalist so en- 
tirely unknown to him, ought he to 
assume an air of familiarity with the 
man in that pictorial character which 
never belonged to him; nor, above 
all, ought he to make errors of this 
kind in a book treating not only in a 
general manner of music, but also in a 
special manner of “music and morals.” 
In a work published under the title just 
cited, the author transports us “ through 
the kindness of Dr. Liszt,” to what he 
calls a levée—held late in the evening— 
at Chopin’s rooms in the Chaussée 
d’Antin. Among Chopin’s visitors ‘is 
Adolphe Nourrit, the famous tenor, 
whom Mr. Haweis mistakes for a 
painter. “Adolphe Nourrit,” writes 
our author, “the noble and ascetic 
artist, stands apart. He has some- 
thing of the grandeur of the Middle 
Ages about him. In his later years 
he refused to paint any subject which 
was wanting in true dignity.” That is 
more than can be said of our guide 
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to morals in connection with music. 
Painting, after Liszt, a gathering at 
Chopin’s he produces a flagrantly in- 
correct copy of a very flashy original. 
Nourrit is said to have suggested to 
Meyerbeer the scene of the grand duet 
which closes so effectively the fourth act 
of Les Huguenots, and to have given 
valuable hints to Donizetti for J Martiri. 
He, in fact, showed himself in many ways 
an “artist,” but not as he is here 
imagined, an artist with the brush. The 
unfortunate “ artist,” when he found his 
power as a singer forsaking him, commit- 
ted suicide. It is almost needless to 
say that he was at no period of his life 
a painter. 

Mr. Haweis does not think much of 
the opera asa form of art. He has a 
perfect right to argue that the musical 
drama is neither drama nor music ; and, 
in spite of its existence, that it cannot 
exist. But,as a writer on music and on the 
connexion between music and morals, he 
ought not to represent Mendelssohn as 
condemning the moral tendency of a 
scene in Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable, 
when the scene which Mendelssohn re- 
fers to in the letter quoted in Music and 
Morals belongs to Auber’s Fra Diavolo. 
Besides confounding Fra Diavolo with 
Robert le Diable, and mistaking the 
first [dramatic singer of his time for a 
painter of religious pictures, the same 
writer declares it to be “ well known 
that the opening to the William Tell 
overture was written for a celebrated 
violoncello at Vienna,” whereas it is 
notorious that William Tell, over- 
ture and all, was composed for the 
Grand Opera of Paris. A writer who 
makes such mistakes as these cannot 
fail, in the course of 500 and odd 
pages, to make a great many more of 
the same kind. In fact he speaks of 
the “ yodelling ” of Polish peasants ; 
describes the infant Gluck as “William 
Christopher Ritter von Gluck” (as 
though Gluck had been born a knight); 
makes Mozart’s canary sing “in G 
sharp” (whereas all the poor bird did 
was to sing an air in which G sharp 
occurs) ; cites Oecolampadius (a con- 
temporary of Luther) as one of the 
biographers of Mendelssohn ; and says 
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mildly of Salieri, who was suspected of 
having poisoned Mozart, that he “‘did not 
appreciate him.” The majority, how. 
ever, of Mr. Haweis’s errors are not at 
all amusing. He makes Mendelssohn 
die in 1847 and visit England in 1848, 
He assigns Beethoven’s Adelaida to the 
year 1801 instead of 1794; and after 
referring to the composer’s passion for 
the Countess Giucciardi, observes that in 
the immortal song of Adelaida—com- 
posed seven years before—‘ we can ai- 
most hear the refrain of ‘My angel! 
my all! my life!’ (15) and such like 
passionate utterances.” 

If an author who professes to instruct 
and enlighten the public in regard to 
music—and who is himself a cultivated 
amateur—commits blunders, not by the 
dozen or the score, but by hundreds, it 
was scarcely to be expected that Charles 
Lamb, who did not care for music, would 
write very accurately about it. “‘ Much less 
in voices,” he says in the Chapter on 
Ears, “can I distinguish a soprano 
from a tenor. Only sometimes the 
thorough-bass I contrive! to guess at, 
from its being supereminently harsh and 
disagreeable.” Itis to be regretted that 
gentle Elia did not content himself 
with the simple and sufficient word 
“bass ;” “thorough-bass” meaning some- 
thing very different from what he in- 
tended to express. Elsewhere, in Jm- 
perfect Sympathies, Lamb, who frankly 
admitted that he could not “ distin- 
guish a soprano from a tenor,” speaks of 
the Hebrew enthusiasm of Braham— 
who, it need scarcely be said, was a 
tenor,—breaking out as he sang “ When 
the children of Israel passed through the 
Red Sea.” There are, however, no such 
words in the tenor part of the Oratorio. 

Among other unfounded charges made 
against Prince Bismarck, the illustri- 
ous statesman has been accused of de- 
scribing Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat as 
Beethoven’s “Sonata in A.” In that 
interesting novel of contemporary 
political life, For Sceptre and Crown, 
the Prussian Foreign Minister (anno 
1866) cannot make up his mind to de 
clare war against Austria. Much agi- 
tated he calls upon the eminent pianist 
and politician, Herr von Keudell, to 
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calm him by playing the funeral march 
from—as the author, or at least the 
English translator, puts it—“ Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata in A.” Prince Bismarck 
has declared more than once in the 
Prussian Chamber that he never said 
“Might before right ;” and that his 
famous remark about the efficacy of 
blood and iron was not his own, but 
was quoted from a well known German 
poem. It would be interesting to hear 
from Prince Bismarck’s own lips that he 
never spoke of the piece, which he prob- 
ably knows as “the Sonata with the 
funeral march,” as “ Beethoven’s Sonata 
in A.” 

Some writers, in dealing with musical 
matters, commit errors of so simple a 
nature that one scarcely likes to raise a 
laugh at their expense. The pedant who 
makes a mistake ought never to bespared. 
But there was, at least, no affectation of 
technical knowledge in the observation 
addressed to the chief of a French muni- 
cipality by a secretary, who, commis- 
sioned to report as.to the manner in 
which the local theatre was managed, 
wrote : “The conductor of the orchestra 
has not played a note since his arrival. 
If he contents himself with making ges- 
tures, I suggest that he be discharged.” 

Nothing droller than the above is to 
be found even in that great repertory of 
moral and musical blunders from which 
several choice specimens have already 
been presented. For the best collection 
of similar mistakes brought together 
with derisive intention Berlioz’s Les 
Grotesques de la Musique should be con- 
sulted. It is to be observed, however, 
that whereas the English writer goes 
wrong only when he speaks of composers, 
singers, musical historians, and musical 
works, without showing any funda- 
mental ignorance of music as an art, 
the errors which Berlioz thought worthy 
of his attention are those of persons to 
whom, musicians as they thought them- 
selves, the first principles of music must 
have been unknown. It will be enough 
to quote from Berlioz’s entertaining 
work the substance of two anecdotes. 
A young lady—says the French com- 
poser whose literary productions every 
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one can admire—buying a piece of 
music at Brandus’s, was asked whether 
the fact of its being “in four flats” 
would be any obstacle to her playing 
it. She replied that it made no differ- 
ence to her how many flats were marked, 
as beyond two she scratched them out 
with a penknife. 

Our second anecdote, after Berlioz, 
is of a dancer who, rehearsing with the 
orchestra and finding that something 
went wrong, thought the fault must lie 
with the musicians, “ What key are you 
playing in?” he inquired. “ E,” replied 
the conductor. “I thought so,” con- 
tinued the dancer; “you must trans- 
pose the air. I can only dance to it 
in D.” What would Berlioz have said 
could he have seen in one of the most 
beautiful poems in our language these 
melodious but inaccurate lines }— 

** All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon ; 
All night has the casement jessamine stirr’d 
To the dancers dancing in tune.” 

It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that dancers, however perfectly they 
may dance in time, cannot, unless they 
make music with their feet, dance ix 
tune. Berlioz, by the way, as a great 
master of instrumentation, might not 
have liked the composition of the little 
orchestra—“ flute, violin, bassoon.” But 
the bassoon was adopted, years ago, 
into English poetry, and, thanks to 
Coleridge and to Tennyson, will remain 
there. 

What, nevertheless, is to be said about 
Coleridge and his “loud bassoon,” except 
that in the first place the bassoon is not 
loud? Out of the Ancient Mariner no one 
ever heard a“‘loud bassoon.” Having been 
long accustomed to it, however, people 
have got to like it, and now would not, 
on any account, see the “loud bassoon ” 
replaced by the “tender trumpet,” or 
the “ gentle ophicleide ;” which for the 
rest would suit neither the rhythm nor 
the rhyme of the poem. There is, 
however, another solemn and sonor- 
ous instrument which might have 
served the poet’s purpose. The trom- 
bone, since it has been associated with 
the Statue of the Commander, in Don 
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Juan—who never speaks except to an 
accompaniment of trombones—has pos- 
sessed an unearthly character; and, 
vigorously played, there can be no ques- 
tion as to its being “loud.” If indeed 
it were permitted to take with Coleridge 
a tithe of the liberties which everyone is 
allowed to take with Shakespeare, some 
commentator of the Ancient Mariner 
would doubtless have re-written the last 
four lines of the “loud bassoon” stanza 
with “loud bassoon” replaced more or 
less ingeniously by ‘‘ loud trombone.” 
The author of Music and Morals 
supposes the life of Mendelssohn to 
have been written by a contemporary of 
Luther. An anachronism, however, is a 
comparatively mild form of absurdity. 
Shakespeare is full of anachronisms 
as of other inconsistencies. From Mac- 
beth to Joan of Arc, all Shakespeare’s 
serious characters quote Plutarch, 
and all his comic characters allude to 
affairs of the day—not their own day, 
but Shakespeare’s. The old painters, 
too, committed anachronisms in regard 
to costumes and accessories of all 
kinds—including musical instruments. 
Apollo, the Muses, Orpheus, are re- 
presented playing the violin and other 
instruments by no means of their date ; 
but at least they play them in a becom- 
ing manner. The instruments, too, are 
correctly drawn, and are those of the 
period at which the pictures were 
painted. In Paul Veronese’s Marriage 
of Cana, in the Louvre, the musicians 
play on stringed instruments of various 
kinds, such as the viola and violoncello. 
Domenichino's St. Cecilia, also in the 
Louvre, plays the violoncello ; and it 
is to be observed that she plays from 
notes which are held for her by a 
young angel who bears a strange re- 
semblance to Mr. Buckstone. Many 
artists in the present day paint im- 
possible instruments, and represent 
musicians playing under impossible cir- 
cumstances. A few months ago a 
picture might have been seen at 
Christie’s, the work of the late Mr. John 
Philip, in which there was a violin 
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without bridge or strings. Mr. Dy 
Maurier exhibited the other day in 
Punch a most gracefully drawn sestett 
party in which the performers had no 
music before them. Joachim will play 
his own part in Beethoven’s or Men. 
delssohn’s violin concerto without 
notes; it is the fashion just now for 
all our pianoforte soloists to play with. 
out notes. But the notion of concerted 
pieces being executed by all concerned 
without notes is preposterous. In a 
Music Party by an old Italian, Flemish 
or French painter, it would be as impos- 
sible to find players without notes, as to 
find a violin without bridge or strings. 


Are no mistakes made, it may per- 
haps be asked, except in connection with 
music? Are not the technical terms of 
pictorial art abused by critics of paint- 
ing? Do not amateur strategists commit 
blunders in describing the operations of 
war? The answer to these questions is 
that though every one is liable to make 
mistakes, no one runs the risk of making 
ridiculous ones unless he travels beyond 
the region of what he knows, or has 
tolerable reason for thinking he knows. 
As regards music, Fielding, without 
being a musician, knew that those were 
impostors who decried the genius of 
Handel in the interest of his envious 
British rivals. Similarly Thackeray was 
not to be deceived by the laudations 
given by the Bludyers of his time 
to Sir George Thrum at the expense 
of Donizetti. But neither Fielding 
nor Thackeray thought it necessary to 
go into ecstasies about the “accord of 
descending fifths.” Mozart, moreover, 
Mendelssohn, Weber, Spohr, were able 
in their letters to speak of musical per- 
formances without resorting to techni- 
calities ; and there are excellent reasons 
why this rule—followed as a matter of 
course by the great masters in their 
familiar correspondence—should be ob- 
served by writers wlio know enough 
about music to employ musical expres- 
sions, but not enough to avoid employ- 
ing them incorrectly. 


H. Sutwernanp Epwarps, 




















LONDON VIOLETS. 


Crap in a faded cotton gown, 
Day-long from spring to spring, 

There wandered one in London town 
Of whom I list to sing. 

Her voice was staid, and soft, and low, 
Yet, breaking woman-wise, 

Its final accent seemed to go 
In music to the skies. 


“ Violets, sweet violets,” 
It ever was her cry. 

“A penny bunch of violets, 
Good masters, will you buy 


Forsooth her face was very fair, 
Although her eyes were blind, 

As daylit moons in azure air 
With mournful night behind. 

But not a flower she held to view 
Upon the stony street, 

Did e’er display a richer hue— 
Was e’er so blindly sweet. 


And “ Violets, sweet violets,” 
It ever was her cry, 

“A penny bunch of violets 
Fair ladies, will you buy?” 


If e’er she saw them where they shoot 
About the stubbled field, 
Or nestle near the thorn-hedge root, 
Or sleep in shady weald, 
Perchance blurred dreams of growing things 
Of tender touch had she, 
Or heard in fancy, angel wings 
Brush round the giant tree. 
For “ Violets, sweet violets,” 
It ever was her cry, 
“A penny bunch of violets, 


Good masters, will you buy?” 








London Violets, 


By “masters” she now clearly sees 
She then was rarely seen. 
The “ladies” she was fain to please 
Pleased her not oft, I ween. 
God knows, the concourse rough and rude, 
Wherein she sold her ware, 
Held many masters not so good, 
And ladies not so fair. 
Yet “ Violets, sweet violets,” 
It ever was her cry. 
“A penny bunch of violets, 
Fair ladies, will you buy?” 





And she had tasted love, poor thing, 
For, swiftly to her feet, 

A tiny, blue-eyed boy would spring 
To lead her o’er the street. 

Doubtless this motherhood had brought 
Much sweetness to her life, 

Though records might be vainly sought 
To find her written “ wife;” 


So “ Violets, sweet violets,” 
It ever was her cry. 
“A penny bunch of violets, 
Good masters, will you buy?” 


So through all good and evil hap, 
While time flew o’er her head, 
Drew she from nature’s gracious lap 
Her slender store of bread ; 
And with the simple meadow flow’r, 
Gave out her courtly phrase, 
Recalling to a living hour, 
The language of dead days. 
O “Violets, sweet violets,” 
It ever was her cry. 
“A penny bunch of violets, 
Fair ladies, will you buy?” 


Some said if thus her urchin should 
Supply his parent’s need 
While duly earning daily food, 
His mind would run to seed. 
Grave heads were shaken, brows were knit 
Above a flowing cup. 
One scale went down with all their wit, 
One with two hearts went up. 
Yet “ Violets, sweet violets,” 
A while was still her cry. 
“A penny bunch of violets, 
Good masters, will you buy?” 
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London Violets. 


I cannot tell why, blithely-sad, 
Her salutation plain 
Alike on seeming good and bad 
Fell, just as does the rain. 
Unless, that, being blind, she saw— 
What eyes not oft behold— 
Some opalescence where a flaw 
Scars gems in gilt or gold,— 
For ‘ Violets, sweet violets,” 
To all it was her cry. 
“A penny bunch of violets, 
Fair ladies, will you buy ?” 


At last they took her boy, and fleet 
A double darkness fell, 
No longer could her timid feet 
Thread streets she knew so well. 
And then the sightless one bereft 
Of all the help she had, 
Moaned out that ‘Christ would know if theft 
‘Like that were good or bad.’ 
O * Violets, sweet violets—” 
Was ever such a cry? 
“A penny bunch of violets, 
Good masters, will you buy?” 


They put her in a busy place, 
And tried to make her sew. 
They saw the tears course down her face, 
And wondered at her woe. 
Till, guessing what she strove to hide, 
They bade her be of cheer, 
Since he who’d been her daily guide 
Might see her twice a year. 
O “Violets, sweet violets,” 
So long had been her cry. { 
“ A penny bunch of violets, 
Fair ladies, will you buy?” 


But God is good. One quiet night 
He sent His triple veil— 

That final darkness ere the light 
Breaks through the golden pale. 
Her violet eyes, through violet skies, 
Saw Him who makes them glow. 

And violets weep, and violets sleep 
Where they have laid her low. 
So “ Violets, sweet violets,” 
She never more need cry. 
Bunch after bunch of violets 
O’er her will bloom and die. 





James M. FLEMING. 






SILVER. 


Tue piice of silver having fallen to a 
point so low as to spread consternation 
among many classes, it becomes inter- 
esting to see the causes of the fall, 
and to point out its probable effects. 
We propose, then, to show how far 
silver has fallen in value, to set forth 
the apparent reasons for the fall, and to 
show what classes are affected, and to 
what extent. The result will be, we 
think, to relieve the minds of those who 
fear great disasters from the disturbance 
in values which the fall brings about, as 
well as to weaken the ground taken up 
by those who think that “something 
should be done” in order to prevent 
the unchecked course of things hurry- 
ing forward all sorts of crises in many 
quarters. 

The price of bar-silver was, in 1833, 
59d. per standard ounce. It scarcely 
varied 2 per cent’ from that figure until 
1851, when gold discoveries in Australia 
coming on the top of similar discoveries 
in California, raised the price not only 
of silver, but of every other commodity 
purchasable by the gold which threatened 
to become so abundant. In the case of 
silver, there was an additional reason 
for a rise of price, because silver-mines 
were deserted, and silver miners-rushed 
to share in the profits of gold-digging 
instead. The next great event, as re- 
gards the effect on silver, was the Indian 
mutiny in 1857, when nearly seventeen 
millions’ worth of that metal was sent 
to the East; and in 1859, silver went 
up to 62d. per ounce, consequent on a 
loan of over five millions to the East 
India Company, and an export of as 
much as 14,800,000/. worth of silver to 
the East. After that came a reaction. 
India had borrowed money in order to 
pay for the war, but the mutiny over, 
the interest of that money became a 


drain on the finances of the country, 
and it no longer absorbed silver rapidly. 
In 1862-4, however, silver remained 
as high as 614d. per ounce, mainly be. 
cause India had to be paid for cotton 
in that metal, the American civil war 
driving us to India in order to keep the 
Lancashire looms employed. Since 
then there has been a persistent fall, 
quite gradual, however, until 1873, in 
which year it fell from 60d. to 58d. on 
the German Government announcing its 
intention of no longer using silver as 
currency, but of selling most of its old 
silver coins and replacing them with 
gold. A few weeks ago the price was 
as low as 524d., for a panic has oc- 
curred. 

To what may this panic be ascribed! 
Is it the threatened demonetisation of 
the remaining old silver currency of Ger- 
many (which is now composed of little but 
one and two thaler pieces, and amounts to 
more than fifteen millions sterling worth 
of silver according to the best estimates)! 
is it the increased production of the 
American mines? is it the reduced 
absorption of silver in the East? or is 
it all these influences combined, and 
acting on the fears of those who “ hold” 
that metal? We use the word panic 
advisedly, becausealarm has undoubtedly 
been the occasion of the sudden fall, 
and the alarm has been universal. 

In the first place, it will be well to 
begin at the beginning, and see how 
much silver the German Government 
has already placed upon the market. 
When the figures are looked at, it be 
comes a matter for astonishment that so 
little demonetised metal has been got 
rid of by Germany. When a lady of 


fashion buys a new set of fine dresses, 
her lady’s-maid will probably dispose of 
the cast-off garments when they are so 
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replaced ; and similarly, when Germany 
took it into her head, which was some- 
what giddy at the time, to buy a new 
gold currency, and to discard the silver 
coins then circulating, it was to be 
expected that the old silver garments 
would be discarded and be largely sold, 
in order to give place to the new golden 
finery. But, up to the present, this 
has been the case to only a slight 
degree. There have been a scheming 
and planning, a turning and refurbish- 
ing—a re-coinage, in short, of much of 
the old silver, while gold is assuming 
the predominance on the glittering 
figure of Germania the Regenerate. To 
descend to figures: the withdrawal of 
thaler currency up to the present 
amounts to only 7? millions sterling ; 
of old guldens 6} millions, and of mis- 
céllaneous silver coins } million. The 
total is therefore but fifteen millions, 
and of this amount more than one-half, 
viz., 84 millions, has been re-coined for 
the purpose of serving as subsidiary 
currency to the new gold pieces, just as 
our shillings correspond with the sove- 
reigns in circulation. But Germania 
is not completely fitted with her new 
suit; she yet wears thaler garments, 
and keeps the new gold marks stored 
up in reserve, Sooner or later she 
will slip out of the silver shell en- 
tirely, and be golden all over; sooner 
or later, that is, she will discard the fif- 
teen millions’ worth (estimated) of thaler 
pieces which are still legal tender, and 
are not demonetised, and take upon her- 
self the exclusive gold standard. No- 
body knows how long it will be before 
the fifteen millions in question are de- 
monetised, but we venture to think 
there need be no panic about it ; for al- 
though the edict, when it goes forth to 
the effect that no silver whatever shall 
be a legal payment for sums exceeding 
forty marks (about 2/.), will undoubt- 
edly throw a mass of thalers out of cir- 
culation, and on to the bullion markets, 
yet it may be presumed that a large pro- 
portion of the said fifteen millions will 
be retained for re-coinage into subsidiary 
mark-currency. So much for Germany 
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and her new-fashioned garments, which 
may be well-suited for running the com- 
mercial race, but which ara expensive, 
as necessitating the retention of niuch 
of the old drapery. The market for the 
latter is clearly not stirred into panic by 
the direct results of the sale of her old 
silver, for she has sold during four years 
no more than India sometimes absorbs 
in six months, and she has only about 
as much again to dispose of in all. 
This being the case, we must look far- 
ther than Germany for the chief causes 
of the fall in silver. 

2. The increased production of the 
world is the next alleged cause of the 
great fall. Here we have to do largely 
with estimates, not being able to obtain 
exact or comprehensive returns. We 
ourselves, after hunting up the available 
materials for stating the annual produc- 
tion of silver throughout the world, 
have been thrown back at every turn, 
and can only refer to those best ac- 
quainted with the indications of pro- 
ductive activity in the mines if we wish 
to find out what is the supply of silver 
for sale. Now, Dr. Lindermann, a United 
States Mint official, is in a position to 
estimate the American production with 
a degree of certainty ; if he says that 
America now produces nine millions 
sterling worth of silver annually,we must 
believe him in preference to any figures 
as to the transport of the metal, its ex- 
port or its import. This gentleman 
may do nothing more than scratch 
his head with one end of a _ quill 
before he dips the other into the ink 
and puts so large a figure on record, but 
he is surrounded by silver miners and 
silver purchasers, he sees reports and 
accounts, and he hears what the pro- 
ducing power of the great Nevada 
mines is almost every day, and his esti- 
mates are worth worlds of figures. 
Taking the best available estimates, 
then, we find that the annual pro- 
duction of silver in the world is 
given as sixteen millions sterling for 
the past year (1875), which is double 
what it was in 1860, and a quarter more 
than the estimated production of 1872. 
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The figures for the iast ten years run 
thus :-— 





United Mexicoand Other 

States. 8S. America. Countries. Total. 
1866 £2,000,000 £6,000,000 £2,000,000 £10,000,000 
1867 2,700,000 6,000,000 2,000,000 10,700,000 
1868 2,400,000 5,000,000 2,000,000 9,400,000 
1869 2,400,000 5,000,000 2,000,000 9,400,000 
1870 8,200,000 5,000,000 2,000,000 10,200,000 
1871 4,600,000 5,000,000 2,000,000 11,600,000 
1872 5,750,000 5,000,000 2¢ ) 12,750,000 
187: 7,150,000 5,000,000 2 14,150,000 
1874 7,000,000 5,000,000 2,000, 00 14,000,000 
1875 9,000,0001 5,000,000 2,000,000 16,000,000 


Here, then, is shown to be an annually 
increasing production, coming at a time 
when silver is falling into disuse in 
some parts of the world, and when all 
the world, with little exception, is 
fearing to “hold” silver, but inclining 
rather to pass it on in order to escape 
loss. What could we expect at such a 
time but a heavy fall of price ? 

3. We next come to the consumptign 
of silver, and we find an additional reason 
for a glut in the market in the fact that 
shipments to the East have fallen off, 
instead of increasing as the supply in- 
creases, We have the figures for the 
last ten years before us (in Messrs. Page 
and Gwyther’s bullion report), from 
which this fact becomes immediately 
apparent. The figures include gold, but 
deducting a quarter of each total on 
that account, we can arrive approxi- 
mately at the absorption of silver in 
the East during the past ten years. 








Coin and Deduct 3 
Bullion taken for Gold re 
from Europe. Shipments. Absorption, 
ooo £2,508,000 .. £7,524,000 
744,000 
‘ 643,000 
1869 9,053,000 a. ( 0,000 
1870 4,507,000 .. 80,000 
1871 8,687,000... oe 
1872 10,989,000 . ie 
1873 7,808,000 a. . 
1s74 11,448,000 ... 862,000 ... 
187 6,304,000 as 576,000... 





On condensing these figures and com- 
paring them with the world’s produc- 
tion of silver we find that, though the 
absorbing power of “the East” has in- 
creased during the past five years, it 
has not prevented large sums being 


1 Mr. Hendricks has stated, in the Daily 
News, that this estimate is too high. 


thrown on the market because of the 
increased production:— 


Annual 
Annual Average Surplus 
Five Average Absorption Annual 
Years. Production. inthe East. Production, 
1866—70 £9,920,000 sae £5,616,000 ees £4,304,000 


1871—75 13,700,000  ... 6,785,000  ... 6,915,000 


It is evident, then, that the world has 
an increased supply as compared with 
that of five years ago, and when we 
compare the production in 1875—viz, 
16 millions—with the Eastern absorp- 
tion—4} millions—we have a rate of 
supply grown out of all proportion with 
the rate of demand. This, we may 
safely say, goes far to explain the 
panic fall in silver. Is the fall justi- 
fied by the facts, or is it merely the re 
sult of panic, and therefore temporary ? 

4, The price of silver means the gold 
price of that marketable metal. Now 
it is quite possible that the gold price of 
an article should fall, and yet that the 
article should be no more abundant, or 
the estimation in which it is held no 
lower than before ; its intrinsic value 
may be unaltered, but its value as com- 
pared with gold may have, at the same 
time, fallen merely because gold becomes 
scarcer and more valuable of itself. A 
soldier, 5ft. 9in. in height, is no shorter 
because the standard height of his regi- 
ment is raised to 5ft. 10in., but he is 
degraded nevertheless. Similarly, a man 
with a sovereign in his possession may 
refuse to take twenty shillings in ex- 
change, not because he thinks worse of 
the shillings, but better of his sovereign. 
There is no doubt that gold has been 
appreciated ” of late years—partly be- 
cause of the very same change in the Ger- 
man currency which helped to makesilver 
abundant, while it made gold scarce— 
and if silver had remained as before, it 
would, with as little doubt, have fallen 
in value as compared with the increased 
value of gold. Gold, in commerce, plays 
the part of a measure—say a sack or 
a pint, a corn-dealer’s bushel or a 
chemist’s graduated phial; when sacks 
become scarce, more goods are crowded 
into each available sack. If you were, 
at such a time, to get a sack of potatoes, 
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it would possibly contain more potatoes 
than at a time when sacks were abun- 
dant ; if you buy a sovereign’s worth of 
silver you might, similarly, get better 
measure at one period than another. 
But the value of gold varies little after 
all; and if you find that prices, ex- 
pressed in gold, have fallen, it is almost 
safe to conclude that the depreciated 
article has really become either more 
abundant or less prized than before. 
In the case of silver there cannot be 
the least doubt on the point; for we 
have on the one side an increased sup- 
ply, and on the other a diminished 
demand. We have seen that Germany 
has much silver (say half of the fifteen 
millions already alluded to) to throw 
upon the market ; that America has an 
increased supply to offer; and more 
than all that, there is a panic about the 
price of silver, and no one will “ touch” 
it in the market. We see in the case of 
silver now what we saw in that of gold 
after the discoveries of 1848. In India 
gold began to be so abundant and cheap, 
that debts, it was feared, would be paid 
in gold instead of silver, until the Go- 
vernment acted on the fear, and made 
silver the only legal tender. In Holland 
so much fear existed that gold would 
fall in value that the Dutch actually 
changed their standard and currency to 
silver, in order to escape the loss which 
threatened holders of gold. But there 
is this difference. Now that it is silver 
which is plentiful, and not gold, we can 
find no country ready to make shift 
with silver in place of the more pre- 
cious, portable, and generally more con- 
venient metal. On the contrary, every 
country shuns silver, and will continue 
to do so, at least until it can be seen to 
what extent the fall will go. 

This “at least” is what has chiefly 
to be looked at in the way of comfort 
for those who stand to receive their 
incomes in silver for the next few 
years. At present, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, and Greece are in a 
state of indecision about coining silver. 
Those countries, which represent the 
Latin Currency Union, have agreed 


during the years 1874—6 to coin silver 
to no more than the following extent :— 


1874. 1875. 1876, 
Million Million Million 
Francs, Francs. Francs. 
PERRCS cccccccce GB sconce ; an 54 
Ataly ccccccccccce GO severe 50 evecee 36 
Belgium ...... i  —— 10°8 
Switzerland ... 8  — esses 10 cence 72 
GTECCE ceccccese ==  conece — = aeveee 15 
TOTAL....+. 140 150 123 


The Latin Currency Union are evi- 
dently in a state of panic ; they dread 
the influx of depreciated silver, and 
refuse to buy it for coinage, even to the 
extent they were willing to coin last 
year. And they are undecided, too, 
about adopting gold in place of silver, 
for that would entail the selling of much 
of the silver coinage already in their 
possession, and a heavy loss on its 
exchange into gold. In turn Holland, 
which went over to the silver standard 
when gold threatened to become cheap, 
has practically returned to gold as the 
legal measure of values now that it is 
silver which is depreciated. The upshot 
is that no European country using a 
metal currency is willing to take silver ; 
each of them rather strives to bar it 
out ; Germany, instead of taking it, is 
selling silver; England has little or no 
use for it except in the matter of manu- 
factures and the arts; America is pro- 
ducing much more than she absorbs, for 
her money is of paper, and will never 
be silver to any great extent ; Russia 
and Austria are too poor at present to 
buy silver, or anything else beyond their 
immediate requirements, especially when 
the metal is being scouted from some 
countries, and so lavishly produced in 
others that it threatens to come down 
almost to the level of brass for door- 
handles. 

5. This brings usa step farther. It 
evidently is panic which has produced 
the sudden fall of the last few months— 
panic as to the American production, 
panic as to the capacity of the East to 
absorb the increased supply, and a third 
panic as to the future policy of States 
hampered with a silver currency, and 
undecided about adopting a gold one in 
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its place. We can therefore attempt to 
answer the other question concerning 
the duration of the unprecedented de- 
pression of the latter metal in the market. 
We know that, at a price, England will 
take silver largely for use in manufac- 
tures, France and the other countries 
of the Latin convention will re-open 
their mints (unless they decide in the 
interim to coin gold and not silver), 
and the market will begin to right itself. 
At a price, too, the mines of America 
will cease to produce heavy masses of 
silver, for the market price may easily 
fall too low to pay a profit on the cost 
of production. We also have some 
reason for hoping that India’s power of 
absorption will soon increase to a more 
normal rate. And, lastly, silver having 
already fallen in value, the tendency in 
silver-standard countries must be for 
prices to rise; in that event, the quan- 
tity of money in circulation must also 
increase in such countries, and more 
silver must be used by them. These 
are the equalising forces which must 
begin to operate sooner or later. How 
soon or how late they will be in 
asserting themselves is a matter of 
opinion ; but they will inevitably act 
on the price of silver before long, and 
with a steadying effect. 


In the meanwhile what is to be done ? 
Clearly it is a very hard case for those 
who draw their incomes in silver to 
find that a sum which used to be worth 
1001. is now only equal to 85/. more or 
less. An immense number of Indian 
pensioners are in this position ; and so 
are thousands who subscribe to Indian 
“‘ rupee” loans, the interest on which is 
paid in silver ; so also are the Indian 
railways, the Indian Government itself, 
and in short all persons or corporations 
who are paid in silver and pay in gold. 
The materials which Indian railways or 
the Indian Government want, in order 
to carry on business, have to be largely 
imported from England, and therefore 
payments have to be made with the 
more precious metal, while the receipts 
in the way of traffic charges or taxes, as 


the case may be, are in the currency of 
the country, viz. silver. The Manchester 
merchant, who ships cotton goods to 
India or China, knows that he will be 
paid for them in silver, and not in gold ; 
he therefore has to put up with a per- 
centage of loss caused by the deprecia- 
tion of the former metal. He sends his 
goods ; he draws a bill—say on Shanghai 
—against the consignment; he sells 
that bill in London for what it will 
fetch, but finds that it “fetches” very 
little in comparison to what it would 
have done ten years ago ; for, though he 
may obtain as many taels as before for 
each hundred yards of shirtings, yet he 
must obtain more taels if he is to be 
compensated for the depreciated value 
of that coin. But the consignees can- 
not pay more taels to the extent required. 
Evidently there is wide-spread loss re- 
sulting from the decline in silver. The 
loss is undoubtedly a misfortune to all 
suffering it, but whether it is an injustice 
to any class is a question which the 
Select Committee, under Mr. Goschen’s 
able direction, may take in hand to 
answer, and which we had rather refrain 
from touching on here. 

But whatever injustice may be dis- 
covered in the loss which falls on those 
who receive fixed incomes in silver, 
it seems clear that any attempt to 
divert that loss from one class and 
burden another with it—to alter its 
incidence, that is—would give indisput- 
able cause for complaint and increase 
the injustice, if any, which exists in the 
matter. The hardest case of all, and 
therefore the test most favourable of all 
which can be applied to the considera- 
tion of redress, is the case of holders 
of rupee loan stock ; for not only is 
their interest reduced because silver is 
less valuable than before, but the mar- 
ket value of their stock has fallen heavily. 
Within the last year the 5} per cent 
Indian rupee stock has sunk from a 
price as high as 103 to 85, which repre- 
sents the fall in silver and the differ- 
ence between the silver price—viz., 
par, or 100/.,—and the gold price, 
which is 15 per cent lower, because 
























the value of silver had fallen 15 per 
cent at the time the price of the 
stock was at 85. Keeping this case 
of hardship in mind, then, we can pro- 
ceed to discuss the propositions which 
are put forth for counteracting the 
effects of the fall in silver. The holders 
of rupee stocks state, with good reason 
and great plausibility, that the Indian 
Government, in making the contract 
with the subscribers to the loans, got 
full value at the time, and therefore the 
Indian Government should pay back 
full value when it pays off the loans in 
question. But this is an appeal ad 
misericordiam, for, had the case been 
altered and silver had risen instead of 
fallen in price, the stock-holders would 
naturally resist to the utmost any at- 
tempt to return them less silver than 
they had originally lent. 

Of the propositions for radically miti- 
gating the decline in silver, we may 
mention four, as being the least wild, 
but none of which appeals very strongly 
either to common sense or to a sense of 
justice. (1) A gold standard for India 
is advocated. What this means is that 
silver rupees shall no longer be legal 
tender for anything but small sums, 
that gold shall be coined and forced 
into circulation, and that debts in India, 
which were formerly payable in silver 
rupees, shall be payable in gold coins 
instead. In the first place, such a plan 
is impracticable, being, as it is, counter 
to the inherited notions of a slow and 
suspicious people. Conquered as they 
are, imbued with the fixed ideas of past 
ages, and averse to the despotic innova- 
tions of a new civilisation, it is primd 
facie useless to think of such a revolu- 
tion. If the attempt were now made 
(and if it were necessary at all it would 
still be ineffective unless done quickly) 
it would be costly and inexpedient, be- 
cause to suddenly sell off silver from 
India would reduce its price still lower 
than at present ; and next, in order to 
obtain gold sufficient to supply India 
with a currency of the latter metal, we 
should have to squeeze the money- 
markets of the commercial world to an 
unbearable extent. To replace silver 
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with gold, we should have to buy in a 
dear market and look almost in vain for 
any market to sell in. (2) A somewhat 
similar proposal has been broached, to 
the end that silver, and especially silver 
in India, shall not be so fruitful a cause 
of loss to all who touch it as of late has 
been, and continues to be, the case; 
this is, that larger and more valuable 
silver rupees shall be coined by the Go- 
vernment and paid to those to whom it 
owes money in place of the present coin 
of that name. This plan escapes the 
criticism that the adoption of gold is 
subject to, inasmuch as it would not 
accelerate the fallin silver ; but in other 
respects much can be said against it. To 
carry it out, all the old rupees in India 
— 250,000,0002. worth—would have to 
be exchanged into as many newly- 
minted and larger rupees. Why should 
the Indian Government bear the loss, and 
who is to if it do not? If the burden 
be not borne by that Government, the 
new plan will be like arranging for 
every one to pay debts in eight half- 
crowns to the sovereign instead of ten 
florins ; nobody will think of paying 
ten heavy pieces when the bargain was 
made for payment in the lighter ones ; 
but if the burden were placed on the 
Indian Government, and the latter 
should ‘undertake to pay, so to speak, 
a half-crown where it used to pay a 
florin, it would be enduring loss upon 
loss. In addition to losing upon what 
it pays in gold—which loss is annu- 
ally over a million sterling at the pre- 
sent rate of exchange — the Indian 
Government would lose also upon its 
silver payments, and bring the loss up 
to five or six millions annually on its 
total annual expenditure. The proposal, 
if it seeks to avoid such loss tothe Govern- 
ment, must include all creditors in India; 
but who is to say—Debtors, pay the 
new big rupees, although you contracted 
to pay the old small ones? and what 
would be the result of such despotism ? 
In the name of all that is unpractical 
and impracticable may we ask where 
the line is to be drawn? It also would 
be manifestly quite impossible to single 
out certain classes of creditors and to 
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pay them with big rupees and leave 
other creditors with the small rupees ; 
the latter would think they had as good 
a claim as any other class of creditors ; 
to convince them that they had not 
would require unprecedented powers of 
persuasion. (3) The proposal to leave 
India alone and to adopt silver as stand- 
ard Currency in England side by side 
with gold is another suggestion, which 
we do not know whether to call mad in 
preference to cool, or to consider its im- 
pudence superior to its wildness. It is 
an absurdity which has so often been 
shown up that it hardly requires more 
demonstration whatever the circum- 
stances calling it to light may be. Eng- 
land, it is said, might with advantage 
seize the opportunity of buying up silver 
cheap and so introduce the Double Stand- 
ard, and we should by so doing prevent 
the further fall of silver which is threat- 
ened, if not raise the price to its normal 
pitch. In practice a double standard 
means that a debtor may exercise his 
judgment about paying silver or gold in 
settlement of his debts. Under it, a 
merchant in America who sold cotton 


to Liverpool for 3} sovereigns might 
stand to be paid 70s. in silver instead, 
and he probably would be paid in the 
latter metal if it stood at a discount as 
compared with gold. And, vice versd, sup- 
posing silver to have risen in value so 


much that 69s. in silver were worth 
34 sovereigns, the American merchant 
would undoubtedly be paid in gold as 
the less costly method (to the buyer) of 
settling the debt. These operations 
would be considered as tricks in Eng- 
land ; and as to our foreign relations, 
London would to a certainty cease to 
be the central international exchange 
and clearing-house which it now is. 
Berlin would probably be the place at 
which money would be kept by the great 
exchange houses who settle the transac- 
tions of the world ; for there, as is now 
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the case in London, the contingency of 
depreciation or fluctuation in the cur. 
rency would probably be the least. We 
have a single gold standard here, which 
is one of the advantages enjoyed by the 
London money-market, and we had 
better stick to it ; for foreigners know 
the value of a bill on London, and have 
no hesitation in intrusting us with their 
loose capital. If they did not know 
whether their money meant so much 
silver, or, on the other hand, so much 
gold, their confidence would be gone, 
and we should no longer be the bankers 
of the world. (4) It is suggested that 
India should raise a gold loan in Eng- 
land, and pay off the rapee loans by 
that means. The chief basis for this 
suggestion seems to be that the operation 
would be an advantageous one to the 
Government, in which case it would be 
to an equal extent disadvantageous to 
the holders of the rupee loans. But 
the advantage to India is questionable, 
as the annual interest would be payable 
in gold, whereas it is now payable in 
silver, and the drain on the public 
revenue would really be as great as 
now, though nominally a lower rate of 
interest would be required if paid in 
gold than if paid in silver. Whom the 
conversion would benefit, beyond the 
financiers managing the calling-in of the 
old and the issuing of the new loans, it 
is difficult to see. 

We need not recapitulate, as we have 
only argued out what we advanced at 
the beginning of this article. We have 
merely explained our reasons for think- 
ing that the fall is the result of a panic, 
and is to a great extent temporary ; and 
that there are natural forces at work, 
which it would only retard to attempt 
to accelerate, and which it is wiser to 
leave alone. Acting quietly, these forces 
must cause the supply of silver and the 
demand for it to meet—at a price. 


ARTHUR ELLIS. 
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